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SIR WALTER TIRELL AND NEW FOREST 
LEGENDS. 

In his ‘ History of the Reign of William Rufus,’ 
Prof. Freeman thinks light of our Hampshire 
legends, in which Walter Tirell and Purkis, the 
charcoal-burner, are concerned. Mr. Freeman 
states that he has not made any searching inquiry 
on the spot, although he has visited the = 
where Rufus is said to have been slain. It is 
unfortunate that Mr. Freeman should not have 
given more attention to this Hampshire portion of 
his subject. A little close investigation in the 
New Forest would have convinced him of the per- 
manence and non-migratory character of the popu- 
lation, and the consequent greater value which 
might fairly be placed on their folk-lore. The 
New Forest has round it, and within some parts of 
it, villages and hamlets inhabited by people who 
have enjoyed from time immemorial valuable 
common rights of pasturage, pannage, turbary, 
and, in many instances, an annual allowance of 
firewood. These unusual privileges, which have 
continued to the present day, have bound the New 
Forest peasantry to the soil of their forefathers; 
and to us in Hampshire the story of Purkis, the 
charcoal-burner, is something more than the mere 
legend it appearsto be to Mr. Freeman. We can see 

rcoal-burners still at work in the forest, one 
within half a mile of Rufas’s stone, and close by 
this spot representatives of the Purkis family still 


live, representatives of an ancient peasantry. 
We on a trace for miles between the New 
Forest and Winchester one of those now disused 
Saxon road or lanes by which it is probable that 
Purkis went with the king’s corpse. This was not 
improbably a hunting road which led direct to the 
Forest from Winchester ; and it is still known, in 
two places at least, as the King’s Lane. 

Walter Tirell is, of course, a person of whom a 
great deal is known, and we Hampshire people 
are thankful to Mr. Freeman for what he has 
collected concerning him. In the appendix to his 
work Mr. Freeman appraises at its proper value 
the wild story about a payment made to the Crown 
by a manor adjacent to Tirell’s Ford, because 
some one shod Walter’s horse at a smithy there 
instead of stopping him. The payment, says Mr. 
Freeman, is real enough, but the alleged cause of 
it shows a knowledge of details beyond that of 
Knighton or Geoffrey Gaimer. I am not concerned 
with the details, but I desire to draw attention to 
a circumstance which appears to be unknown to 
Mr. Freeman, and which appears to me to give some 
support to the real or legendary story of Walter 
Tirell’s hurried ride. 

Close to Tirell’s Ford is the manor of Avon 
Tirell, popularly reputed to be subject to the 
annual payment or fine on account of the horse- 
shoeing incident at the smith’s forge by the ford. 
If we refer to the Inquisitiones post mortem for 
43 Edward III, we find that the manor of Avon 
is described as being held as follows : “ Thomas 
Tirell miles, pro Waltero Tirell & Alianora uxore 
ejus, Avene maner’ ut de castro de Winton.” 

I do not think that any tenure in this county, 
to be held, as this manor was, by the service of 
defending Winchester Castle, would have been 
granted much later than the time of the Norman 
kings, for the importance of Winchester and its 
castle began to decline after their time. If this is 
conceded, then it appears to me to be very possible 
that the manor of Avon Tirell was held by the 
Tirell family at the time of Rufus’s death, and 
that Walter Tirell rode, perhaps, straight to his 
own manor, where he could obtain means to cross 
the Channel. In any case, we find this manor held 
for a Walter Tirell in 43 Edward III. 

Of course the legend, if legend only it is, ma 
have arisen since the time of Edward IIL, an 
have originated from the similarity of the names. 
I hope the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ may be sble to 
throw some light on the English possessions of the 
Tirell family at an earlier date than 43 Edw. III. 

T. W. 

Southampton. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
Tae Texr or ‘Macsers.’ (Continued from 
p. 263.)—Another possible correction of the pas- 
sage last quoted which has occurred to me is— 
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We float wild and violent sea War 
to drive being the invariable Shakespearian equiva- | with ii. 187— 
lent of the verb to drift. If this be the true read- War therefore, or conceal’d, alike 
ing, it is clear that the final letter of and has merged My voice 7 


the initial of drive. 

This last suggestion brings me to another fruitful 
source of error in the printing of the Folio, viz., the 
repetition of the last letter of a word as the initial 
letter of the following word, or, conversely, the 
omission or alteration in one or other case of a 
letter which ends one word and begins the next. 
Partly to this, partly to ignorance of a Shake- 

ian usage, is due the misreading in the much- 
isputed passage, IIT. v. 105 :— 
If trembling I inhabit, then protest mee 
The Baby of a Girle. 
No correction of wane) Sem seen 
pears to me at probable, nor any argu- 
= in defence of the text convinced me of its 
soundness. I would read :— 
If trembling I inhabit here, protest me, &c. 
The process of the error is apparently, first, 
duplication of the final ¢ of inhabit ; second, sub- 
stitution of then for “‘ there,” the confusion of such 
short words being very common in the Folio. As 
corrected the expression of course means “If I re- 
main here,” 4. ¢., do not follow you when dared to 
the desert. How thoroughly Shakespearian this 
use of inhabit is may be seen from a reference to 
the Concordance, which shows that in Shakespeare 
inhabit is almost always a neuter verb, and that 
“inhabit here,” “inhabit in,” a is its cus- 
tomary usage ; ¢.g., ‘ Rich. IT.,’ IV. i. 142, “Mutiny 
shall here inhabit.” 

I think that a converse mistake to the duplica- 
tion of a final letter has taken place in a later line 
(125) of this samescene, The expression“ understood 
relations” there is taken to mean, as it was first 
explained by Johnson, “the connexion of effects 
with causes ; to understand relations as an augur 
is to know how those things relate to each other 
which have no visible combination or dependence.” 
This appears to me to be a forced explanation ; 
there is a much simpler way out of the difficulty if 
we take the clue provided by the word understood, 
To understand is, in its strict and original sense, “to 
possess a mutual, private, or occult knowledge ” 
conscius esse. I find it used with special reference 
to augury in the ‘ Squire’s Tale,’ where, among the 
virtues to be conferred on Canace by the magic 
ring, we are told :— 

Ther is no foul that fleeth under the hevene 

That she ne shall wel understonde his stevene. 
And again that Oanace 

Hath understonde what this faucon sayde, 


In Milton we have clear evidence of the use of 
understood in the sense “‘ secret,” “‘ undivulged,” if 
we contrast ‘ Paradise Lost,’ i, 661— 


So in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii. 250, “Give it an wnder- 
standing but no tongue,” 4. ¢., keep it secret. The 
true reading, then, is at once discovered if we com- 
pare with our * Othello,’ ITT. iii. 123, “‘ close 
delations,” 4.¢., evidence secretly incriminating— 
exactly the sense required. In both passages the 
Folio printer was puzzled by the unfamiliarity of 
the word ; in ‘ Othello’ he spells it dilations. In 
the case from ‘ Macbeth ’ the final d of wnderstood 
has produced a dissimilation of which I have 
noticed an exact parallel in ‘Measure for Measure,’ 
IV. iv. 6, ‘‘and reliver” for and deliver (where 
the Cambridge editors read “ and re-deliver”), 

A very similar mistake to that which produced 
the reading “ understood relations” is to be traced, 
I think, in the lines (IT. i. 55) :— 


Wither’d marther . . « 

. thus with his stealthy 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards ie design 

Moves like a ghost, 
The Folio has “sides”; P first suggested 
strides.” The "to “strides” are 
obvious ; it is wholly inconsistent with stealthy 
_ and ghostlike motion, and it is not apparent 

w so simple a word as “ strides” should be mis- 
printed “sides.” But if we read “ glides” it is at 
once plain that the final g of ravishing has caused 
the loss of initial g in glides, after which the cor- 
ruption of / into the long s was an easy transition. 
Here, again, the unfamiliarity of the word as a sub- 
stantive no doubt contributed to the error; but we 
have Shakespeare’s authority for it in‘As You Like 
It,’ IV. iii, 113. Of the eight instances in which 
the verb to glide is used by Shakespeare two are in 
describing the motion of ghosts (‘ Mid. Night’s 
Dream,’ V. ii. 389 ; ‘ Julius Cesar,’ I. iii. 63). 

The corruptions which I have so far noted in the 
text of ‘ Macbeth’ are traceable to two sources, viz., 
(1) confusion of Ah with p or d, and (2) assimilation 
or dissimilation produced between a neighbouring 
final and initial letter. In the passages I am now 
going to deal with the corruption proceeds from 
multifarious causes ; hence their emendation cannot 
be attempted with equal confidence, though in each 
case it is rendered more or less probable by the 
comparison of similar errors in other parts of the 
Folio text. 

The metre of the line (IT. i. 51)— 

The curtain’d sleepe : Witchcraft celebrates, 

should very likely be mended, as Steevens conj 
tured, by reading “ sleeper.” The omission of 


r in suffix -er is a frequent mistake in the Folio, 
¢. g., Justices= Justicers (‘ Lear,’ IV. ii. '79), forme 
=former (‘ Hamlet,’ IIL. ii. 174), deare= dearer 
(f for Measure,’ III. ii, 160), Perhaps in 
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* Macbeth,’ IT. i. 13, officers is the ri.n: read- 
ing. It is noteworthy that the Folio text 1: been 
followed by Milton in the ‘Comus,’ “the litter of 
close-curtain’d Sleep.” but there the personification 
is complete and appropiiate. 

The metre of III. iv. 33— 

will to-morrow 
(And betimes I wii!) to the weyard sisters, 

admits of an obvious correction, “ Ay (and be- 


times...... ),” which would be written “‘ I (and be- 
times......).” 
In I. ii. 50— 
Norway himself 
With terrible num 


it is likely that we should read treble. Exactly the 
same misprint occurs in ‘ Hamlet,’ V. i. 269. 
In IIT. i. 130— 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’ th’ time, 

the error, if there be one, is possibly one of trans- 
position, and if so we should read “ time o’ th’ Py,” 
2.4, of your watch ; the words of the next line, 
“the very moment on ’t,” may perhaps be taken 
as favouring such a reading. 

The reading of III. i. 23, “ wee'le take to-morrow,” 
does not appear to me to require correction ; but 
in favour of the suggested reading talk, it is worth 
noting that the opposite mistake of talk for take 
occurs in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. i. 163, and that walk is 
misprinted wake in ‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii. 243, and again 
in ‘ Coriolanus,’ IV. v. 238. 

The emendations which I have suggested, it will 
be observed, nearly all occur in passages already 
known or suspected to be corrupt. I wish now to 
urge a plea in defence of the soundness of the text 
in a passage which has hitherto either been held as 
corrupt, or explained only by forced paraphrase. It 
occurs in Act III. sc. ii., where Macbeth is urging 
his wife to pay special honour to Banquo at the 
coming banquet, and says :— 

Present him eminence, both with eye and tongue : 

Unsafe the while, that we ” 

Must lave our honours, &c. 
The Clarendon Press editors the second 
line as being imperfect in construction and metre, 
and think that something has dropped out. The 
Folio makes terrible work of the metre of the 
whole of this scene (which, however, is otherwise 
almost free from misprints), and though in this 
particular speech there is an appearance of orderly 
arrangement, I think the whole context may be 
better arranged and punctuated thus :— 


Machth, . . 
Can touch him further. 


And #0, I be let 
so, I pray, be you ; let your remembrance 
Apply to Present bim eminence both 

ith eye and tongue unsafe, the while that we 
Must lave, 


This arrangement completes two otherwise defec- 
tive lines, and adapts jovial and remembrance to 
the scansion better than the usual division of the 
lines, Arranged thus I would interpret the last 
lines “ give him eminence with looks and words 
which are insincere, so long as we are obliged to 
steep our kingly dignity in flattery.” Unsafe=not 
to be trusted, as in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ IIL. iv. 88, 
“no incredulous (i. ¢., incredible) or unsafe circum- 
stance.” I think that in the same sense we should 
understand ‘Macbeth,’ I. iv. 27, “doing every- 
thing safe toward your love and honour,” +. ¢., with 
loyalty. ArtTHuR Gray. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 
(To be continued.) 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS, 
(Continued from p, 224.) 

May money never Paes love, and never buy it. 

May pride never drive away lovers, and may interest 
never bring them. 

Old maids ; those, at least, who have crushed, but not 
cruel hearts. 

May St. Patrick banish the varmint from the houses as 
well as the fields, 
. May all leal hands join in expelling those with dishonest 

earts. 

Erin go bragh. 

May we never be led away by appearances, 

May gold never guide our opinions. 

May our friendships never be purchaseable with gold. 

May the time arrive when thieves shall no longer be the 
subject of song. 

ay injustice never make a rogue of an honest man. 

May we never again see the days when “they may take 
who have the power, and they may keep who can.’ 

May January never be joined to May. 

May the dotage of age never be allied to the beauty of 


youth, 
moa the folly of the young be far away from the grey 


May the retrospect of our youth give no pain to our age, 

May comforts attend the Seaies of life, if labour at- 
tends our progress to old age. 

May the experience of age be obtained without im- 
planting suspicion in the mind. 

The memory of the brave who fall for the benefit of 
their country. 

The memory of Sir John Moore; may his coolness in 
danger, his decision in meeting it, his perseverance in 
retreat, his courage in the fight, be a lesson never to be 
forgotten countrymen. 

May the laurel rest on his brow who dies in the at- 
tempt to free a coun 

May we never put 
to be done to-day. 

May we grasp present happiness without fear of future 
misery. 

May our love be like good wine, grow stronger as it 
grows older. 

May the difficulties of life never destroy the fervour of 
affection. 

To the love which is not affected by state or station, 

, When love cannot drive away care may it deprive it of 
its sting. 

May constancy secure kindness. 

May the contemplation of Nature's beauties animate 
virtuous affection. 


from a tyrant’s grasp. 
till to-morrow that which ought 


Lady M. Come on, > my lord, 
Sleek o'er your rugged looks, be bright and jovial 
Among your guests to-nigbt. 
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May the tastes of those we love harmonize with the 
most worthy of our own. 

May kindness never be obliterated from the heart by 
carelessness. 

When parting with the loved is imperative may our 
resolution be equal to the occasion. 

The remembrance of those we have loved and lost, 

May the remembrances of affection never depart. 

May trifling with another’s feelings be far from our 
fair, so that they may fairly de: consideration for 
their own. 

May the wretch who, to gratify his vanity, trifles with 
the affections of a woman have remorse for his companion 
by life, and despair his associate (if unrepented of) 
in death, 

The queen of night ; may she mitigate our cares, not 
stimulate to madness, 

Moonlight meetings that will bear the light of day. 

In the old may the moon’s ray bring to mind the days 
of youth ; to the young, may they read the lesson that all 
beauty must wane. 

May our slumbers be light as fairy steps, and our con- 
science light as our sleep. 


The woes of lovers; may they be evanescent as the | lo 


moonbeam, 

May we witness the blushes of the morning, that we 
may hope to participate in its bloom. 

May he who is assured of his attachment take the first 
opportunity to confess it. 

Before we profess may we be sure to possess love. 

May affection meet with support under trial, and con- 
solation under adversity. 

Woman's love; may men properly appreciate its 

bh 


worth. 
Woman's devotedness; may we appreciate without 
losing it. 

May the feelings of the heart find vent through the 
tongue. 

The farewell that is cheered by hope and expressed by 
confidence. 

May our farewells be but preludes to the bliss of meet- 


iD, 
“7 man who wantonly wounds a trusting heart 
live till he feels its loss, 
May each man own a woman’s love without forcing her 
to speak it. 
May young hopes learn to bear disappointments, but 
may they never invite them, 
To the bloom of life’s morning; may it never be 
brushed away. 
ay innocence in early life ensure purity as life ad- 


vances, 
May the trophies of danger be watered with the tears 
of affection. 
. May the smiles of beauty recompense the toils of the 
rave, 
May recollections of hope animate, and not damp 
exertion. 
wm fatherland ; niay we prize the remembrance of its 
ues. 
May the tears of affection, like the dew, never see a 
second sun. 
May the contemplation of the majesty of the ocean 
nify our minds. 
henever we view the sea in its boundlessness may it 
present to our recollections a picture of eternity and its 
employments. 
he sea; may the illimitableness of its might impress 
~ with a sense of our weakness and the power of its 
reator. 
at the shadows of evening calm the excitement of 
y. 


Evening hours; may their quiet induce reflection, and 
reflection improve our hearts, 

May the dreamy silence of evening prepare us for the 
stormiest scene of day. 

May woman’s tears, like April showers, be succeeded 
by sunshine. 

May the imagination be ever ready to draw a moral 
from Nature's beauties. 

May woman’s sorrow be as the dew, her hopes warm 
as the sunshine. 

When folly tempts us may we recollect that memories 
may return. 

May we never forget that intimacy with vice always 
leaves a stain. 

May plighted vows be binding laws. 

ja the hopes of the spring be realized in the autumn 

of life. 

May the spring-time of life never be visited by the 
winter of despair. 

May renewed hopes enable us to forget past disappoint- 
ments, 
May vows before marriage never be forgotten after it. 
May the marriage bond banish every idea of rivalry in 
ve 


May jealousy never invade the domestic hearth, 
May resolution disarm attacking omens. 
In the gloomiest hour may our spirits rise upon the 
wings of hope. 

When fate appears to press heavy on the heart may 
the heart have some sweet spirit’s assistance, 

May affection’s devotion ensure affection’s return. 

May obstacles in the path of love be removed by love's 
energy. 

May nothing divert us from our love, and may our love 
never divert us from our duty. 

The belles of Scotland. 

The mountain scenes which rear mighty hearts. 

May the music of Scotland never cease to inspire a 
Scotchman’s heart. 

May we never be the object of pity, but may pity ever 
be at hand to awake us to a sense of others’ sorrow. 

When the soldier dies in his calling may we pity the 
survivors but honour the dead. 

May our country never forget its defenders. 

May sorrow never appear in our countenance, even if 
it be deep in the heart. 

May grief be as the morning cloud, but may it never 
leave without chastening the heart. 
May our joys enable us to forget our griefs. 
May Britannia ever maintain her supremacy at 


sea, 

May the spirit of the Briton animate all lands in which 
her sons are naturalized. 

May Britons never submit to nor desire to force on 
others the bond of slavery. 

May ensure trustfulness, trustfulness recipro- 
cate truth. 

When trouble afflicts the mind may love take half its 
tings after sad partings. 

erry mee i 

May our age ne’er be widowed, but may death be wel- 
come with those we love. 

May those who live together through a long life in 
death be undivided. 

May the warmth of our affections survive the frosts of 


age. 
May the dreams of our boyhood be forgotten in the 
realities of ty. 
May we never sigh after past pleasures, or mourn over 


past pains, 
May the time arrive when swords shall be turned into 
pruning-hooks. 


spears into 
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May the exile’s sorrow be forgotten in the smiles of a 
strand, 


foreign 
May useless repinings be banished from the mind ere 
os enervate the soul. 
ay our resolution ever survive our difficulties, 
estar affection paints the portrait may critics’ mouths 
ut. 
May we never wish for that which right denies, 
When hope flies from our desires may our wishes 
accompany its flight. 
May farewells be forgotten, welcomes perpetuated. 
May we have the resolution to determine on short 
partings and to check feeling in our adieus. 
May we weep to the memory of the beloved, but may 
—* solaces soon dry our tears. 
ay worth win hearts and constancy keep them. 
May we never see enough of life to make us wish for 
h. 


May resignation enable us to bear misfortune and hope 
enable us to look beyond it, 

May the strength of female affection never be too 
great for its p "s happi 

May the grave of the faithful be bedewed by the tears 
of affection. 

May long-standing sorrow be mellowed, if not removed 

time. 


A bonny bark, a smart crew, and an attentive com- 
mander whenever we may meet a white squall. 

Activity and intelligence to the mariners of the deep. 

However fine the weather, may we never forget there 
may be squalls (of temper as well as wind). 

Thovgh our hearts be in the Highlands may our heads 
be with our profession, wherever it may be. 

Our country; may her sons never dishonour their 
parentage. 

ay pee sports; may the forester never want a stag 

the angler a salmon. 

A monastic rather than a mermaid's cell. 

May our bed never be harder than heather nor softer 
than feathers. 

Mermaids for the ocean ; young maids for true hearts. 

May the fair depend upon their principles rather than 
upon their charms. 

May the intuitive sense of woman, like the spear of 
Ithuriel, k every impostor. 

The proper influence of woman. 

May our seamen seek their ships with unbroken hearts. 

May true affection meet with truth in return. 

May hope restore peace whenever despair steals it. 

Love's draughts, but may the eye be assisted by the 
intellect. 

May withered hopes be unmixed with weak wishes, 

May the wreatb’s circlet be emblematical of our devo- 


May the sentry’s trust never be betrayed. 

bw caution always be present during the vicinity of 
foe. 

To all brothers in arms, 


W. T. Marcuanr. 
(To be continued.) 


CUMBERLAND PHRASES, 

A very drinking man is, or was in my time, 
spoken of asan “‘ outward” person. Is this curious 
expression known in other parts of England ? 

A person who never, or very seldom, goes to 
church is said not to ‘‘ trouble” church. 

A farmer in north-west Camberland, in speaking 
to me once of a well-to-do lawyer in the neighbour- 


hood, said, “He must have made a deal o’ money wi’ 


*turneying.” This seems to me a very droll ex- 
pression, and I think is worth recording. 

There is a Cumberland dish, which I heard of 
but do not remember ever to have seen, called a 
“cow’d ” or “ cow’t lword,” defined in the glossary 
to Anderson’s ‘Cumberland Ballads’ as “a 
pudding made of oatmeal and suet.” Can any 
Cumberland reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say what is the 
probable derivation of the word? Also, what is 
the etymology of “ leather-te-patch,” defined in the 
same glossary as “a plunging step in a Cumberland 
dance ” ? 

The huge loaves of brown bread eaten by the 
country people are called “ Brown Gwordie”; and 
the poor hard cheese used by the peasantry is 
called “ Whillymer,” and “ Rosley Cheshire.” It 
is also called by the expressive name of ‘‘ leather- 
hungry.” There used to be, perhaps still is, a 
large fortnightly fair at Rosley in the summer and 
early autumn. See the first verse of Anderson’s 
first ballad, ‘ Betty Brown,’ with the accompanying 
note. I do not know the meaning of the word 
Whillymer.” 

A glass of ale with spirit is called a glass of ale 
“with a stick in it”; also, I think, “fettle”; but 
this last term may perhaps apply to liquor generally, 
whether malt or spirtuous. 

A dear old servant, of the faithful Dame Alison 
Wilson (‘Old Mortality’) type, once said to me 
during a parliamentary election that if we were all 
of the same way of thinking in politics “there 
would be nae argyment.” This was, of course, not 
specially local, but it was very quaint (besides very 
sensible), and is perhaps worth recording ‘‘ with 
the lave.” 

A district-visitor, I think what is called a “Scrip- 
ture-reader,” whom I remember in Carlisle, used 
to say of an invalid, “he enjoys very bad health.” 
This phrase may, however, have been eon to 
himself, and not necessarily Cumberland. 

** Pops and pairs,” a card-game. Is this the 
same as “post and pair,” mentioned by Ben Jonson 
in his ‘ Masque of Christmas,’ and described by 
Scott in the Introduction to the sixth canto of 
‘Marmion, as “the vulgar game of post and 
pair”? What is the meaning of “ purs” in 
Jonson’s description of the masquer who personates 
Post and Pair 7—“ a pair-royal of aces in his hat ; 
his garment all done over with pairs and purs.” 

I see that Anderson, in one of his ballads, speaks 
of “ cow’t-leady,” which would seem somehow to 
be the feminine of “ cow’t-lword ” ! 

In the second and third volumes of your First 
Series, 1850-51, there was some account of the 
old dance called “ Joan Sanderson, or the cushion- 
dance,” which is as old at least as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. I remember this dance very 
well when I was a boy, some thirty-five years ago. 
A good old Carlisle relative of mine, who has long 
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since gone into the Silent Land, used to give his 
servants a large party on New Year's Day, and 
this dance was the great feature of the entertain- 
ment. I think the evening always concluded with 
it. It was known simply as the “cushion-dance”; 
I do not remember ever hearing it called “ Joan 
Sanderson.” In ‘N. & Q. 1" 5S. ii. 518 a corre- 
spondent, dating from Charminster, in Dorset, 
quoted a e from Selden, who says that in the 
time of Charles I. it was danced by “‘all the 
company, lord aad groom, lady and kitchen-maid, 
no distinction.” As Carlisle has become a great 
railway centre, and has increased its population to 
nearly forty thousand, it has probably by this time 
sent the cushion-dance to join ‘‘Sellinger’s Round,” 
and “ Packington’s Pound”; but it would be 
interesting to know if the dance still survives in 
the rural districts of Cumberland, or, indeed in 
any other part of England. I think Anderson 
mentions it in one of his ballads, but I do not 
remember which. 

In ‘N. & Q.,) 1S. iii. 125, Dr. E. F. 
stated that it was a favourite dance in Holland in 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 

JoxaTHAN BovucHieR. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Inscriptios on A AT 
—In the twenty-first chapter of that most charming 
and wonderfully interesting book, ‘My Reminis- 
cences,’ Lord Ronald Gower is evidently puzzled 
at the meaning of an inscription on the armorial 
chimney-piece of a picta ery at Boughton, one 
of the numerous places that belong to the Duke of 
Buccleuch. The inscription is, according to Lord 
Ronald, ‘‘Ne sis argus foris et donni bay 
Clearly what it ought to be is, “‘ Ne sis Argus foris 
et domi Talpa.” “Do not bean Argus abroad and 
a mole at home.” As Argus was the monster with a 
hundred eyes, that was called “all eyes” by both 
Plautus and Apuleius, and plagued poor Io so, while 
the mole is supposed to be blind, the inscription 
means, “‘ Do not be all eyes abroad and no eyes at 
home.” May Lord Ronald live to be eighty, and 
give us another chapter of ‘ Reminiscences’! 

A. R. 


Taert rrom Want.—In supplement to my 
former note (7 8, iv. 222) on this subject it may 
be of interest to give two from the 
Ecclesiastica Monuments,’ published by Royal 
Commission in 1840, and contained in ‘ Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England.’ The first is an 


extract from the Penitential of Theodore, who was 
seventh Archbishop of Canterbury (circa 668-690), 
and the other, which is apparently copied from the 
first, is extracted from a Penitential of Ecgberht, 
who succeeded the fifth Bishop of York as first 
Archbishop of the Northern Province (circa 735- 
These two passages, which are given below, 


766). 


are of some considerable interest on the point in 
question, as showing the distinction that then 
existed (at any rate among the clergy) in the 
punishment awarded to an ordinary thief and a 
man who was induced by privation to commit 
theft. It was, for instance, ordained by Eogberht 
in the former case, if the thing stolen was “ pre- 
tiosum,” the culprit was to fast for five years ; if 
it was “ mediocrem,” and returnable, the punish- 
ment was a fast on bread and water for one year ; 
or if not returnable, a like fast for three years, 
while the punishment consequent upon a theft 
where the culprit was in great need is of a con- 
spicuously milder degree, as will be seen on read- 
ing the extracts. 
Liber Peenitentialis Theodori i 
Archiepiscop 


De furto. 

5 18. Si quis necessitatem furatus fuerit, cybaria, 
tatem, illi venia datur; tamen jejunet iii. xl™* [quadra- 
gesimas]; et si reddiderit quod furatus fuerit, non cogetis 
eum jejunare, nisi ebdo ii. 

§ is, Si quis cabellum, aut bovem, aut juventum, vel 
vaccam, sive cybaria, vel alia pecora, per necessitatem 
fuerit furatus, unde familiam suam nutriat, iii, xIl™* 
cum legitimis feriis a carne abstineat.* 

Poenitentiale Ecgberti Archiepiscopi Eboracensis, 

§ 25. Si homo quis furatus fuerit cibum vel vesti- 
menta, et fames vel nuditas eum coegerit, iii, hebdomadas 
in pane et aqua jejunet ; si autem furtum reddere possit, 
raed jejunium, sed detur ei remissio ex amore 

N.B.—The ‘ Ecclesiastica Monumenta’ (from 
which these extracts are taken) were not laws in 
the strict sense of the term, not having received 
the sanction of the king nor the Gemot, but 
were merely the promulgations of the archbishops. 

H. W. U 

New Encuise.—When a contributor to ephe- 
meral literature coins an unnecessary or clumsy 
word which happens to suit his purpose, is it wise 
to promote its circulation by drawing attention to 
it? A word which I forbear to repeat obtained, a 
few weeks ago, the honour of mention in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ Thence it will pass to the index, 
and will thus have taken an important step 
towards immortality. If there is no resisting the 
usus quem penes arbitrium est, surely it is of the 
greater consequence to refrain from assisting to 
established a usage which may flood the well with 
bad English and worse French. KILuicREw. 


Jacques.—The pronunciation of this name in 
‘As You Like It’ has often been a matter of 
controversy. Stage tradition is, I believe, constant 
in making it a dissyllable. Perhaps the following 
entry in the ‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic,’ 


* ‘Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,’ Rolls 
Publications, 1840, p. 290, 
t Ib., p. 380, 
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May 30, 1587, may throw some little light on the 


uestion: “Edward Windesore, prisoner in the 
‘ower......accuses Barnard Maude and Captain 
Jakhouse [Jacques] of being the chief agents.” 
Unless in 1587 the name was usually pronounced 
as a dissyllable, Windesore could scarcely have 
written it J JI. KL. 
BooxsinDER.—The earliest quotation for this 
word in the third part of the ‘New English 
Dictionary’ is 1389. The will of Nicholas le 
Bokbindere was enrolled in Husting Roll 34 (10), 
4D. 1305/6, according to the calendar of these 
wills being compiled by Dr. R. R. Sharpe for the 
Corporation of the City of London. 
Joun 


Queries. 

We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Farwett Famity 1x America anp Devon- 
sHIRE.—Can any one help me to connect the 
numerous and opulent branch of the American 
Farwells with any of the English families of that 
name? The Americans have a long printed pedi- 
gree showing their descent from a Henry Farwell, 
who settled there early in the seventeenth century. 
They want to know who this Henry Farwell came 
from. None of the English pedigrees show a 
Henry who could have been this man, excepting 
it may be the Yorkshire branch, who have always 
spelt the name “Favell.” The list of emigrants to 
America give the names of Favells, Farwells, and 
Farewells, all doubtless the same as Farwell ; but 
no Henry of any of the above-named sur- 
names occurs in the list. The list we know was in- 
complete, and the fact of this Henry being proved 
to have settled in America and not being in the 
list is a proof of it. 

Tn the reign of Henry VII. a Symon Farwell 
migrated from Yorkshire, and settled at Hill 
Bishop, in the county of Somerset. He and his 
descendants ever since have borne the quartered 
arms of Farwell and De Rillestone, They inter- 
married with several great families, and many of 
them were knights and men of importance, and 
the pedigrees of several branches springing from 
this Symon Farwell are entered in the Heralds’ 
Visitations. A grandson of this Symon, named 
Christopher, settled at New Sarum, and was Mayor 
of Poole in 1586, and died in 1607, leaving three 
sons, Richard, Simon, and Christopher. Can any 
one inform me what became of Christopher, the 
son; or whether he is the same as Christopher 
Farwell who married a widow named Barter at 
Totness in 1605, and became the ancestor of the 
Devonshire branch of the family ? 


A Jobn Farwell was living in or near Totness in 
1590, who married an Upton of Lupton ; and as 
Christopher of Totness called his eldest child (born 
in 1606) by the name of John, it is presumed that 
John was the father of Christopher. Can any 
reader who has access to the wills at Exeter inform 
me if this John (who would probably decease be- 
tween 1590 and 1620) mentions a son of that 
name ; or can they inform me who this John Far- 
well came from ; or whether the Christopher who 
married at Totness in 1605 was son of this John, 
or of Christopher of Poole? The arms borne by 
all branches are identical. Direct communications 
will be thankfully received by me. 

C. T. J. Moors, O.B. (and Col.). 

Frampton Hall, near Boston, 


Tae Particte “De” 1x Proper Names.— 
Should English proper names commencing with 
De be written with a small d or a capital D? 
What is the custom in France? In historical and 
other works both are used by different writers 
when referring to the same person. The name 
D’Arcy, for instance, is written by some—such as 
Haydn —as “d’Arcy”; by others, “ Darcy.” 
When was the substitution of the apostrophe for 
the ¢ before names commencing with a vowel first 
introduced ? In old records this name of D'Arcy 
is written “de Arcie” ! W. D'Arcy. 

[See 6 8, ix, 469, 516; x, 136, 216, 277, 354.) 


Tse Cinper Tax.—When was it first intro- 
duced, and when abolished? Scotland claimed, 
and obtained, exemption in 1706. Some par- 
ticulars would be interesting. Grorcr Extis. 

St. John’s Wood, 


Dr. Jonnson’s Portrait. — The full-length 
figure in Boswell’s biography, engraved by Finden, 
is described as “from the original painting in the 


possession of Mr. Archdeacon, Cambridge.” Who 
painted it? Georcr ELuis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


“THe RIBALD PREss,”—I have a MS. note to 
the effect that the above phrase was used by Lord 
John Russell, presumably in a public speech, as 
lately as the year 1852. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ help me to verify the quotation, and 
tell me whether Lord John meant the adjective 
“ ribald” to refer to the press in general, or only 
to a section of it ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Da Vixcr 1x THE Royat Acapemy.—My in- 
}quiry (7" S. iv. 109) concerning a copy of Da 

inci’s masterpiece received several replies, notably 
on pp. 192, 271, 332, and 389 of that fourth 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ But where the Royal Aca- 


demy copy was purchased, and when, as well as 


the previous local habitation of that copy, its 
pictorial standing among ancient copies and how 
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many ancient copies are extant— these points, 
regarding which I begged information, were left 
in obscurity, or untouched by all the answerers. 
The article by Miss Busx (p. 389), who claims to 
have given the subject special attention, is tan- 
talizing. If she has a handful of truths which we 
need to know when procuring Da Vinci copies for 
American galleries, why will she not open for us 
her little finger ? James D. Borier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Bartow Famity.—lIn the will of Peter Bartowe, 
described as “ Yeoman,” of Awlescombe, Devon- 
shire, 1619, he wills his “two armours, corslett, 
and muskett.” Oan any of your readers explain 
why a yeoman should have armour, &c.? Is there 
any significance in it ? 

n the parish register of the Holy Cross, Cre- 
diton, is the following record:—“ 1675, Dec. 8. 
Mary, the daughter of Mag’tr Thomas Bartow.” 
Elsewhere Thomas Bartow is styled “Mr.” Is 
“ Magister” simply for “ Mr.,” or does it denote 
“ Master of Arts”? The said Thomas Bartow was 
a physician. 

The matriculation book of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, has: “1689, Jan. 3lmo, Joannes Bartow 
Thomas filius in lucem editus apud Crediton in 
comitatu Devoniensi,” &c. I have translated “in 
lucem editus” as “born.” Is that a correct 
rendering; and, if so, are there similar entries on 
the same register, or is that the usual Latin for 
“natus” ? 

One of the -— settlers of Pelham, New York, 
was “‘sewer-in-ordinary to King Charles II.,” and 
is styled on the town records, “Sir.” What isa 
sewer-in-ordinary; and where can I find anything 
about the office ? E. P. Barrow. 

Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. 


Taomas Larxaam.—A friend informs me that 
a few years ago he met with an English book- 
seller’s catalogue, date and kind now forgotten, 
in which was a copy of ‘The Attributes of God,’ 
by Rev. Thomas Larkham, 1657, with engraved 
— of the author. Copies of the book are 
ound in America, but without the portrait. Where 
can such a portrait be found ? 

Joun Warp 
18, Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. 


Vow Scutizsey.—Frederica Amalis, Duchess 
of Holstein-Beck, b. 1757, d. 1827, was the 
daughter of Leopold, Count von Schlieben. Can 
any one tell me where to find particulars with 
regard to this gentleman ? H. RB. J. 


Recistration or Arms.—How far back does 
the registration of arms go; and what is the earliest 
date of the Heralds’ Visitations ? K. H. 


KInsMAN. —In North Norfolk I find that this 
relationship is limited to uncle and nephew or aunt 


and niece. I should be glad to know whether this 
is to be found elsewhere. R. T. H. 


TaReLtketd.—Will you allow me to inquire 
through your columns the origin or derivation of 
the family name Threlkeld? W. T. Epwarps. 

86, Ladywood Road, Birmingham. 


Roman British Trackwars.—Are any of 
the above ways or roads known to have existed 
between Ambresbury Banks in Epping Forest, 
and Cheshunt (leading to the ancient Verulam) ? 

W. Wryrsrs. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Tue Mayrtower.—Where can I find a correct 
list of the first batch of pilgrims who sailed to 
America in the ship Mayflower ? 

W. Winters. 

Waltham Abbey, 


Tae Exrvtsion or tae Jews sy Epwarp I. 
—Was there an Act passed by virtue of which this 
explusion took place? I believe there is no such 
Act recorded in the printed volumes of the statutes 
at large. W. 8. B. 


Massoy.—Can any of your readers inform me 
when the Masson family (evidently French) first 
came to England or Scotland ?—as I see many were 
buried at St. Andrews in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, and a Mr. Masson married 
a daughter of John Knox. A. M. 


Wates any of your corre- 
ndents versed in the etymology of Yorkshire 
place-names give me the derivation of the above, 
which is the name of an ancient village near 
Sheffield ? W. ©. Owen. 
Walsall. 


Natives or SHETLAND SETTLED IN EnGLanD 
or IrneLanp.—Can any of your readers give me 
information as to descendants of Shetlanders 
settled in the South in the seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth centuries—especially as to descendants 
of naval officers in the French war? Answers 
may be sent direct. ArtHur LAURENSEN. 

Lerwick, Shetland. 


Drawsack.—What is the significance of this 
word, occurring in the following imprint ?—* A 
Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. 
By Mr. Yorick. London, printed for John Ores- 
wick & Co, And Sold by all Booksellers in Great 
Britain. 1796. [Drawback.]” B. 


Resecca.— Have we any evidence or informa- 
tion as to who is supposed to have been the 
original of Scott’s Rebecca in ‘ Ivanhoe’? 


Grey Cort. 
12, Oxford Terrace, W. 


A Queer Inscrrprioy.—On several of Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe’s documents, circa 1500, I find 
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a seal ing the family badge, a boar’s head, 
and roun2 it the following inscription :— 
MEDONOTENGO. 
Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ assist me in 
interpreting it ? Ricuarp Epecumse, 
33, Tedworth Square, 8.W. 


“Prirose pata.”—I should be thankful for 
any information as to the origin or particular 
meaning of the phrase “ primrose path,” or “ prim- 
rose way,” used by Shakspeare in ‘ Hamlet,’ L. iii., 
and ‘ Macbeth,’ II. iii. Of course the context 
shows the general meaning of the phrase; but why 
was the primrose especially taken as a symbol of 
the flowers that are commonly supposed to bedeck 
the path to destruction? Was the phrase in use 
before Shakspeare’s time? None of the editions of 
Shakspeare that I have access to throw any light 
upon the point. R. B. L. 


have two by Nan- 
teuil, with contemporary autograph “ Gillibrand.” 
Who would this be ? G. W. Jackuin. 


Post-sors,—Can any one oblige me with the 
title of a book containing instructions for post-boys 
as to the art of postillion driving? Sach a work 
may have been published when they were well 
known for travelling purposes. There are books 
giving hints for driving with long reins, and 
especially for four-in-hand driving, which survives 
from mail-coach days as a fashionable pastime; 
but postillion driving is at present little practised, 
except for royalty and in the army for artillery 
and military transport carriages. G. B. 


Tae Morro or tHe Ornper or THe GarrTer. 

—This always runs now, “ Honi soit qui mal y 

”: but from the account of the tournament 

at Eltham in 1347, in the Wardrobe Roll for 1347- 

1349, 38/2, it would seem that the original word 
was que:— 

“ Making 12 garters of blue, broidered with gold and 
silk, each having the motto, Hony soyt q mal y pense, 
for the tilt at Eltham, the same year [anno 21 }: 4 ells of 
taffata, one oz. auro soudiz, half a pound of silk, one ski 
of Rouen, one ell of camoca.” 

What species of gold is meant by auro soudiz? 

HERMENTRUDE, 


Kyyocu Surname.—Supposed to be of Celtic 
origin. Itis not of frequent occurrence, but found 
in the counties of Moray, Aberdeen, and Perth. 
Has been suggested that in the Gaelic language 
it corresponds to the name MacKenzie, minus the 
“Mac” (son of). Competent scholars would much 
oblige by giving the derivation and meaning of 
the word, with authentic instances of variations in 
the spelling thereof. Jas, Kynocu. 

Barmouth. 


An Episcopat Exicma.—Sir Bernard Burke, 
Extinct Peerages,’ states 


in his ‘Dormant and 


(sub voce “ Desmond”) that the second husband 
of Ellen, second daughter of Thomas FitzJames, 
eighth Earl of Desmond (beheaded in 1467), was 
Turlogh Mac I. Brien Ara of Duharna, Bishop of 
Killaloe, and that their daughter Amy married 
James Fitzmaurice, eleventh Earl of Desmond, 
her first cousin, who died in 1529. This matri- 
monial venture of this pre-Reformation prelate 
furnishes me with an episcopal puzzle which I 
find it difficult to solve. Perhaps some other con- 
tributor to ‘ N. & Q.’ might be more successful. 

J. B.S. 


Print Wantep. —Can any one inform me 
where I shall be likely to obtain a print of Fergus 
Roger O’Connor ? G. W. B. 


Tue or Pewrer.—Can any of 
the correspondents or readers of ‘ N, & Q.’ inform 
me when pewter was first invented, and the place 
of its manufacture. It is said, though I know not 
on what authority, that it was made at Bewdley, 
in Worcestershire, nearly two centuries ago. 

Joun Raxpone, 

Handsworth, Birmingham. 

[Have you applied to the Pewterers’ Company? } 


Carssrain.—About two miles south of Oakley 
(near Brill), in Bucks, is a farm named Catsbrain ; 
and I seem to remember other instances of the 
same name, Is anything known as to its meaning? 


F. Tavares.—The following entry in Watt’s 
* Bibliotheca Britannica,’ Edinburgh, 1824, 
is under “ Authors”:—“ Tavares, F., Adverten- 
cias Sobre os Abusos e legitimo uso das Aguas 
Minerals das Caldas da Rainha, Lisbon, 1791. 
4to.” Can any of your readers favour me with a 
short notice of the above author? 

Freperick Lawrence Tavaré. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Manchester. 


“Take MY ADvice, a book for every home 
esened by the late editor of ‘The Family Friend’ 


skin | London, James Blackwood & Co., Paternoster 


Row. 1872.” I shall be much obliged to any one 
who will clear up the following difficulty. R. K. 
Philp was editor of the Family Friend to 
vol. vi. (1855). ‘ Take my advice’ is not given in 
the list of his numerous works in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis.’ W. Jones, secretary of the Russell 
Institution, was the next editor. ‘Take m 
advice’ seems just the kind of book that Philp 
wrote, but it seems improbable that he would 
describe himself as “late editor of the Family 
Friend” seventeen years after he had ceased to be 
editor. Under “ Bills of Exchange,” p. 187, one 
is dated Jan. 1, 1872, so that that would seem to 
show 1872 to be the original date of publication, 
and that the book is not a reissue of an earlier 
volume. Tromas. 
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Replies, 

‘BABNABY’S JOURNAL,’ AND CROMWELL’S 
SIEGE OF BURGHLEY HOUSE, BY STAM- 
FORD, 1643, 


I hasten to reply to the question put to me 
in this journal (April 14) by the Rev. Canon 
Beinsy Porrevs as to where I got the information 
(stated by me in a note, 7" 8S. v. 241) that ‘ Dr. 
Beilby Porteous [sic], Bishop of London 1787- 
1808, married a daughter of the landlord of ‘The 
George’ Inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford.” I obtained 
the information from some source during the four- 
teen years that I was resident near to Stamford, 
from 1870 to 1884, but Iam not at this moment 
able to say with accuracy whence I obtained 
it, nor am I able just now to consult any of the 
historians of Stamford—such as Peck, > 
Charlton, Mackenzie Walcott, &.—to see if the 
statement is made in any of their pages. I think 
it highly probable, especially looking to the offensive 
o introduced by me into the bishop's surname, that 
I originally quoted the circumstance from Murray’s 
* Handbook for Travellers in Northamptonshire and 
Rutland, a work published July 18, 1878. On 
p- 91 is a description of “The George,” with this 
statement, “ Porteous, Bishop of London, married 
a daughter of the landlord.” The author of this 
volume of “ Murray” was, I believe, Mr. Richard 
John King, who died in February, 1879, a con- 
tributor to the Quarterly Review, author of Murray’s 
* Handbook of English Cathedrals’; also of those 
to Kent, Surrey, Hampshire, Yorkshire, &c. Mr. 
King has usually been accepted as a high authority, 
whether in history, topography, or ecclesiology. 

I have advisedly used the words “ originally 
quoted” by me, because I first used them in a 
lecture that I delivered in the Assembly Room, 
Stamford, on February 14,1881. The same lecture 
was repeated by me in the same place on November 
16, 1883. On each occasion the room was well 
filled with those to whom “The George” Inn was 
a household word. Many who heard me on those 
two occasions were well read in the history of the 
town, and some of them have been frequent and 
valued contributors to these pages. But my state- 
ment regarding Bishop Porteus was never challenged 
or contradicted by my hearers or the local press ; 
and in making the note the other day (on p. 241 of 
this volume) I considered that I was treading on safe 
ground. But two reverend canons have discharged 
their heavy ordnance against my statement—the 
one in the pages of this journal, and the other (who 
is also F.S.A.) in two private letters with which he 
has favoured me, and for which I am indebted to 
him. I will take the liberty to quote a portion of 
one of his letters, as it relates to a public matter. 
With regard to what he calls my “startling in- 


formation,” he says taat he has questioned on this 
subject 
“the Rev. Canon Beil orteus, of 

bishop's the Rev. “Freteric Polhill, aged 
seventy-eight, also a connexion of Bishop Porteus ; 
not one of the three, when I communicated with them, 
ever heard that the bishop’s wife was the daughter of the 
landlord of ‘The George.’ I myself married the daughter 
of a great-niece of Bishop Porteus, whom he made, with 
her sister, his joint heiresses; and though I have been 
told all about him, no one ever mentioned that he made 
such marriage.” 

I cannot see anything very derogatory in a 
clergyman marrying the daughter of such an im- 
portant person as the landlord of “The George” 
would be, and who would very probably acquire a 
competence that would enable him to live a squire- 
archal life in some other county, say in Kent. 
But Mr. Richard John King does not help us to 
the name of the landlord ; and as to his erroneous 
spelling of the bishop’s name, I would remark that 
he is not a solitary offender in this respect—e. g., 
in the ‘ Lives of Eminent and Illustrious English- 
men,’ by George Godfrey Cunningham (1837), 
there is a biography of “Bishop Porteous” (vii. 
457), extending to five closely - — pages. 
Several very important notes on Bishop Porteus 
will be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ more especially in 5" 
S. xii. In one of his notes Pror. Mayor gives 
the dates of the bishop’s marriage and of his wife’s 
death, but no details are given concerning the wife. 
See also, for other notes on Bishop Porteus, 1" S. 
xi, 3 S. ii, 4" S. xii, Perhaps a Stamford 
correspondent can throw some further light on this 
subject, and can tell us the name of the landlord 
of “The George” whose daughter, according to 
“ Murray,” was married to the Rev. Beilby Porteus, 
subsequently a bishop. Curusert Bepe. 

Lenton Vicarage, Grantham. 


A paragraph appeared in the Stamford 
Mercury some deem years back allusive 
to “‘the George Hotel,” in St. Martin’s, Stam- 
ford, in which it was stated that Brian Hodg- 
son, a former landlord, removed thence to 
Buxton, and was father of the bishop’s wife. 
This I noted in my ‘List of Lincolnshire Seven- 
teenth Century Tradesmen’s Tokens,’ p. 74, 8vo., 
1872. What ground the writer—I believe the 
late sub-editor of the Mercury, Mr. T. Paradise— 
had for his assertion I am unable to say; but 
some little colour is given to the paragraph in 
question, as I have among my notes the following 
baptismal extracts from St. Martin’s, the parish 
in which the venerable hostelry is situated :—1740, 
Robert, June 28; Margaret, July 30, 1741; Bryan, 
Oct. 24, 1742; Elizabeth, Oct. 26, 1744 ; Henry. 
Sept. 25, 1745; Hannah, July 26, 1746 ; and 
Catharine, Aug. 6, 1747, children of Bryan and 
Elizabeth H 


odgson ; also Henry, Aug. 27, 1748 ; 
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and Catharine, Feb. 27, 1749-50, children of Mr. 

Bryan and Elizabeth Hodgson. At this church 

were married William Hodgson and Mary Newton, 

Aug. 14, 1751. Justin Simpson. 
Stamford. 


Some of your readers may be glad to see a list 
of the prisoners taken at Burleigh. I send a tran- 
script from the Tanner MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, vol. Ixii. part i. fol. 196 :— 

A list of the Officers sent to Cambridge taken at Bur- 
leigh oy returnd from the Co’ttee at Cambridge Julii 
xxxi. 

29. Julii 1643.—A note of the Prison’s names yt were 
brought in the last night to St. Johns, 

Sir weenels Bodenham, kn’t highe sherriff of Rut- 


Drag.—Colonell Phillip Welbye. 
Horse major.—Maior Robte Bodenham. 
Horse captain.—Capt. John Burdenell, recusant. 
Captaine Edw. Wondford. 
Captaine Jo. Chaworth. 
Captaine Walter Kirkham. 
Of Foote.—Captaine Tho, Pigge. 
Captaine Corney. 
Cornett William Colby. 
Foote lieutennt.—Tho. Collopp. 
Richard Maulyn Esq. of Suffolke. 
Roberte Price Esq. of Washingby, recusant, 
Mr. John Vincent North’ tonsheire. 
Horse.—Lieuten’nt Ralphe Bashe, maior, 
Lieuten’nt John Ki 
Cornett Antho. Cawthorne, 
Mr. Anthony Wingfield, 
Mr. Henry Watson. 
In the Tolbooth.—Captaine George Sheffeild. 
Captaine Nicholson, 
Captaine Moodey. 
Capt. Sheffeild. 
Lieuten’nt Woolston. 
Lieuten’nt Blackes. 
Lieuten’nt Claughton, 
Cornet Cloughton, 
Cornet Viver, 
Cornet Chatteris, 
Cornett Vmphries, 
Edw, Slater. 
Corporall Penrosse, 
Edward Ashton. 
Robte. Rich gent, 
Ensigne Parker. 
Tho. Bradbury, gent. 
Lieuten’nt Moody. 
Mr Hunt & 
Thom's 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 


_ Cornpert Bene is not correct in stating that 
in 1632 the owner of Burghley was Sir Richard 


Epwarp Peacock. 


Cecil, nephew of William Cecil, second Earl of | 2*4 


Exeter. William Cecil, the second earl, was owner 
of Burghley from 1623 to 1640, the Barnaby period. 


Sir Richard Cecil was brother (not nephew) of the 
second earl. The erection of Burghley House was 
begun about 1575, and it was finished in 1587. 
The mansion (then only fifty years old) must have 


staring and 


new when seen by on 


the winter's day when he passed along the road 
from Wansford to Stamford, from which it lay a 
mile away across the unenclosed fields, between 
the highway and the park, then newly planted. 
It would seem, however, from the narrative that 
Barnaby must have left the highway, and have 
gone up to the house, to find it unoccupied. 
Jos. 

Noting the letter of Curasert Beng, I send an 
extract from Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s ‘ Chronicon 
Mirabile.’ The whole of it is confirmed in a long 
note to Surtees’s ‘History of Durham,’ vol. iii. 
p. 261, where is also much additional information 
about Richard Braithwaite. It thus appears that 
1617 was the date of that portion of his journey 
which he records as having been in the neighbour- 
hood of Darlington. 

“Hurworth, 1617, May 4, Mr. Richard Braythwaite* 
and Mrs. Frances Lawson, mar.” RN 


Orxygy Forx-tore (7" v. 261.)—The 
letters of Abgarus and our Lord have long been 
a subject of interest. Eusebius (bk. i. 13) states 
that he saw the original letters at Edessa, in 
Syriac, of which he made translations in Greek for 
insertion in his history. These come into notice 
when the history of the period to which they belong 
is examined, with the general result that while the 
letters cannot be accepted as genuine, the story is 
not to be altogether set aside. So Mosheim, for 
example, states: “In ipsa re nihil est quod ab 
omni fide alienum haberi debeat” (‘De Rebus 
Christ. ante Const. M.,’ § viii. p. 72, Helmst., 
1753). There is reference to other writers to a 
similar effect in Heinichen’s note on the passage 
(Lips., 1827). There is, too, a short note in Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ,’ vol, ii. p. 207. 

There is a still more recent examination of the 
story in connexion with the progressive history of 
the legend of St. Veronica, in a notice of a recent 
work, ‘Die Fronica’ (Triibner, 1888), in the 
Guardian of March 28, p. 466. : 

The popularity of the story is shown by its 
insertion in one of the collections of Robert 
Barton (‘Judzorum Memorabilia,” pp. 211-17, 
reprint, Bristol, 1796), with the letter of Lentulus. 

There is a notice in ‘'N. & Q.,’ 3°¢ S. vii., of the 
publication of the original Syriac of these letters, 


“* The celebrated author of Drunken Barnaby,—his 
wife was a daughter of James Lawson, of Nesham Abbey, 


Thence to Nesham, now translated 
Once a Nunnery dedicated 

Valleys smiling, bottoms pleasing. 
Streaming rivers, never ceasing 
Deck’d with tufted woods & shady 


Graced by lovely lady 
Thence to Darlington, where I housed 
Till at length I was espoused,” 


| | | 
| 
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of the genuineness of which Canon Cureton enter- 
tained a strong opinion, in 1864. It is also stated 
that the inhabitants of Edessa affixed a copy of 
them on the gates of their city, “as a sort of 
phylactery”; also that the common people in 
many parts of England have a copy framed in their 
cottages. This is stated also especially for Not- 
tinghamshire and Warwickshire at p. 307, where 
there is a reference also to the Hon. R. Curzon’s 
‘ Armenia’ for the discovery of the letters in 
Coptic. 

The Epistle of Lentulus, which, in like manner, 
is not accepted as genuine, is noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
2-4 S. iv. 67, and receives a fall examination from 
J. Emerson Tenvent at p. 109, where the original 
Latin can be seen, and where the variations in the 
several forms of it are pointed out, which, how- 
ever, for the most part, are but of little import- 
ance, Ep. 


1, First Epistle of our Saviour. This is probably 
the same said to have fallen from heaven, whose 
genuineness Licinian, Bishop of Carthagena, denies 
in a letter to Vincent, Bishop of Ivica, about the 

ear 580 ; this letter is given in Migne’s ‘ Patrologis,’ 

xii. 687. See further Fabricius, ‘Cod. Apocr, 
N. T.,’ i. 314; Smith, ‘Dict. Chr. Biog.,’ «.v. 
“Epistles Apocryphal, Licinian, Aldebert.” The 
source of the English text I am unable to give. 
The genuineness of this epistle is out of the ques- 
tion; but that of 

2. The Epistles of our Saviour and King Agbarus, 
which are much better known, is possibly arguable ; 
many high authorities, of whom the late Dr. 
Cureton was probably the last, have believed in it. 
The Agbari, or Abgari, for both these and many 
other forms are known, were kings (the name isa 
dynastic one) of Edessa, in Osrhoene, a province of 
Mesopotamia, and the Abgarus in question reigned 
about a.p. 10-50. The Epistles were first pub- 
lished in their original Syriac by Dr. Cureton, or 
rather by Mr. Wright after his death (‘ Anc. Syr. 
Doe. relating to Edessa,’ 1864); but in Greek and 
Latin they have always been known from Eusebius 
‘Hist. Eccl.,’ i. 13) and his original translator 

ufinus. The Latin of the latter is found, says 
Dr. Cureton, in Anglo-Saxon service-books, and 
from them it was doubtless turned into medixval 
English; an early version of the history is men- 
tioned by him, though it is not distinctly stated to 
contain the Epistles. In modern English these 
are, of course, found in the first translation of 
Eusebius by Meredith Hanmer, D.D., 1577, and 
the anonymous second one, 1683 (some lines of 
this, though not all, agree with P.s text), and it 
was also translated in the preface to Abp. Wake’s 
‘ Apostolical Fathers, 1693. Next, Jeremiah 
Jones translates it (ii. 2) in his work on the 
* Canonical Authority of the New Testament,’ and 
Lardner in his ‘ Credibility of the Gospel History’ 


* Works,’ ed. Tegg, vi. 596). From Jones, William 
one took it without acknowledgment for his 
wretched ‘Apocryphal New Testament,’ 1820, 
printing also Jones’s note that “ the common people 
in England have it in their houses in many — 
fixed in a frame with our Saviour’s picture before 
it, and they generally with much honesty and 
devotion regard it as the word of God, and the 
genuine Epistle of Christ.” From this it appears 
that the superstitious use of the epistle was by 
no means confined to Orkney; and, indeed, as 
much is stated at some of ‘ N. & Q.’s’ former refer- 
ences to the subject, which are 1" S. x. 206; 3° 8, 
vii. 238, 307. It would be most interesting to collate, 
if possible, several of such broadsheets as are 
mentioned. See, at length, Smith’s ‘ Dict. Chr. 
Biog., s.v. Epistles Apocryphal, Abgar, Thad- 
wus, 

3. Epistle of Publius Lentulus, This also is 
spurious, see Fabricius, i. 301; the Epistle is also 
printed in Calmet’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and see also 
Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ,’ Excursus vi. But it 
seems to have had, like the Epistle of Abgarus, a 
popular circulation in England, which has lasted 
even to these latter days of photography. It is 


.| not long since I bought at an ordinary shop a 


small ge taken from a drawing of the 
portrait in the Warwick tapestry (see an essay in 
Harper's Magazine for May, 1886) with this 
Epistle of Lentulus printed on the back, in a text 
different from P.’s, and stated to come from “a 
manuscript in the ye Lord Kelly”—one of 
the Erskines, Earls of Kellie, now held with the 
second earldom of Mar, I suppose. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


The chap-book described is one of a very 
class. Iam not sure that I have not got it. At 
any rate, I have the penny ‘Life and Death of 
Judas Iscariot; or, the lost Son of Perdition,’ 
which is equally veracious, and ever so much more 
marvellous. These tales and legends are certainly 
not peculiar to Orkney or to England. The sub- 
stance of them may be found in many books, and 
from very early times. It is impossible to say 
when they first arose, but the apocryphal Gospel 
of Christ and Abgarus is mentioned by Eusebius 
in the fourth century, and ‘The Apocryphal 
Gospels,’ published in the ‘* Anti-nicene Library,” 
by Clarke, of Edinburgh, 1870, contains an account 
of Abgarus, his incurable disease, his letter to 
Christ, &c. Seep. 440, ‘* Acts of the Holy Apostle 
Thaddeus.” Some versions say that Abgarus was 
cured by a miraculous portrait of Christ, produced 
by pressing his robe to his countenance, and which 
Christ sent to him, 

The letter of Lentulus describing the of 
Christ is mentioned in the writings Anselm 
in the eleventh century. Before that—in the 


‘ 
( 
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eighth century—there had been another description, 
in the writings of John of Damascus. Those who 
wish for fuller information should consult Mrs. 
Jameson's ‘ History of our Lord,’ vol. i. pp. 35, 36, 
and onward. 

A woodcut of the miraculous portrait, with ten 
small pictures round it, illustrating the legend, is 
given in Hone’s ‘ Every-day Book,’ vol. ii. p. 65, 
and I remember reading Lentulus’s description of 
Christ, about forty years ago, in a cheap yellow- 
paper-covered double-columned “ people’s ” edition 
of the ‘ Letters from Palmyra,’ published by the 
Messrs. Chambers, at about eighteen-pence—a book 
which is yet read, I believe. 

It is probable that this chap-book may yet be 
procured without much difficulty. Let me advise 
collectors of such things to avoid the regular book- 
sellers, and try the “cock-robin” shops, and the 
general dealers in small wares, down back streets, 
who supply pedlars, and who do not call themselves 
booksellers at all. I know quite recently you 
might get there such books as this Abgarus, penny 
dream books, song-books, toast-masters, ‘Na 
leon’s Book of Fate,’ &c. I do not like “knowledge- 
made-easies,” therefore I have not got Ashton’s 
‘Chap- Books,’ lately published by Chatto & 
Windus ; but it is pretty sure to have something 
about King Agbarus. R. R. 

Boston, olnshire, 


An old lady in Herts, a native of Cornwall, 
many years ago gave me a copy of a MS. in the 
possession of Lord Kelly in his lib It agrees 
mostly with the copy of Lentulus’s letter in the 
pamphlet P. refers to. Instead of ‘‘ more of the 
Oriental colour,” my copy has “more orient.” 
“His beard thickish, in colour like his hair, not 
very long, but forked, kris look innocent and 
mature,” according to my copy. Instead of “ fair 
spoken,” my copy has “ plain spoken,” and instead 
of “ both hands and arms are very delectable,” my 
copy reads, “are most delicate to behold.” Who was 
Lord Kelly, and where is, or was, his library? 

M.A.Oxon. 


Your correspondent P., in asking for information 
about Agbarus, does not seem to be aware that the 
celebrated epistle has for years been a discredited 
forgery, well known to every student of the Apo- 
cryphal New Testament. For particulars, see 
Cureton’s ‘ Ancient Syriac Documents,’ and Smith 
and Wace’s ‘ Christian Biography,’ s.v. “ Abgar.” 

Epwarp Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


French Purases ror A Coxcoms or For 
§. iv. 366; v. 189).—Mr. Bovcuier is 
undoubtedly right in asserting that petit-maitre 
was in use long before the Directoire, as, of course, 
the term is considered to have been originated in 
the time of the Fronde, and, according to some, 
was not altogether i i igi 


its subsequent application to the “nil admirari” 
class of fops had taken place long before 1795 is 
abundantly shown by the quotations that both he 
and I have already made and by others which will 
occur to the mind of all students of French history. 
In reply to the question, “ Is it entirely extinct 
now?” I think its existence as what I may call a 
contemporary epithet is extinct ; but it is still fre- 
quently used to designate one who has some of the 
objectionable characteristics of the out-of-date 
species and by a kind of metonomy therefore. 
Thus Charles Hugo, p. 24 of ‘ Les Hommes de!’Exil,’ 
1875, recording a duel between two rival poli- 
ticians, his own contemporaries (in 1851), says at 
the wind-up of his description of their respective 
characteristics, “ c’était le duel du petit maitre et 
du sans-culotte,” the second epithet having ony 
passed away from contemporary application wit 
the first. A little earlier he had spoken of the man 
here typified as a petit-mattre as “ un jeune homme 
soeced d’an royalisme élégant, & la fois militaire et 
dandy,” but ‘‘ dandy” in 1851 would be a con- 


Po | temporary appellation of right. 


At the same time I am obliged to differ from him 
with regard to offering a lady an ungloved hand, 
That is undeniably a tremendous innovation on 
established French usage, which has till now been 
the contrary of the English. Besides experience of 
the fact I can remember all my life a “ household 
word” story ironically typical of alleged French 
ideas. It was of a man bathing at some seaside 
resort, who, seeing a lady on the shore alighti 
from her carriage, rushed out of the water to han 
her out, with the humble apology,“ Pardon, madame, 
que je n’ai pas de gant,” as if it was not n 
to apologize for the absence of any other article of 
dress but the one etiquette particularly prescribed. 
A large number of Parisians are imbued, however, 
at the present time with a mania for adopting 
English ways by way of change and novelty. 

That bequadro is not in Mr. Bovcnter’s dic- 
tionaries must, I suppose, be owing to the authors 
considering it a technical term. Like becarre, it is 
simply (lit. “square b”) the ordinary word for the 
sign of the natural in music. How this has come 
to receive the extraordinary transformation of 
meaning to which allusion has already been made 
I do not pretend to say, any more than the Italian 
writer I quoted. 

I subjoin a few passages further illustrating the 
subject, that have accidentally come across my 
notice since I last wrote to him about it :— 

“Le monde becarre” occurs p. 48 of ‘ Le Docteur 
Hatt,’ by Paul Avenal, 1887. 

** Les jeunes boudinés,” p. 151 of the same. 

* L’ouvrier, le dandy, le prétre,” at p. 117 of ‘La 
Voyante, by Montépin, the date of which is 1866, 
but the epoch of which he is speaking is 1830. 

“ V'lan,” so spelt p. 8 ‘ Bague Noire,’ Auguste 

ier, 1886. 


originally; and that | Cordier 
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La gomme and la haute gomme are of too fre- 
quent occurrence to need reference. “Un gom- 
meux du dernier becarre” occurs p. 148 of ‘Un 
Gueuse,’ by A. Sirven and A. Siegel, 1887. 

Zion is spoken of as if almost immediately pre- 
ceding gommeuz in Léopold Stapleaux, ‘ Les Com- 
pagnons du Glaive, 1873, iii. 132. 

ier satiné, umé, un ier tite-maitresse.”’ — 
Pim Perle Candelair,” Mie 1874, 


** Les rigides bourgeois bw offrent en étrennes 4 leurs 
filles les contes de M. Galant......trouveraient un tel 
roman bien hardi, uniquement pour ce que la ecéne ne se 
déroule pas en Perse ou 4 Samarcande. Pourtant mon 
histoire est identique, et la petite-mattresse la plus pudi- 
bonde la lirait sans sourciller si je m’appelais Hassan au 
lieu d’André.” — ‘Mon Oncle Barbassou,’ by Mario 
Uchard, 1877, p. 33. 

“ Sortir enveloppées de leurs triples voiles, i! n’y fallait 
point songer, sous peine d'attirer partout sur leurs pas les 
remarques des badauds.""—Jbid., p, 167. 

“L'effet produit par mes odalisques sur la Aaute 
badauderie _—— leur a donné de nouveaux charmes.” 
—Ilbid., p, 198. 


Is not “prig” a pretty fair equivalent for petit- 
maitre? Hotten says Addison uses it for “ cox- 
comb.” Talon rouge and jeunesse dorée still find a 
certain amount of contemporary use, as the follow- 
ing quotations witness :— 

“Quoi! Brossac amoureux! exclama-t-il, Cet 
escompteur tranche du Lauzun !......Cette sangsue joue 
au talon rouge /"—‘ Les Paresseux de Paris,’ Gontran 
Borys, 1870, ii. p. 28. 

“Rien de plus monotone que le désordre. Si notre 
jeunesse dorée ve pénétrait de cet axiome,.”—Jbid,, 73. 

Another contemporary word is gandin. 

“A part buit ou dix gandins | Littré, “Néologisme, 
it par son absence,” 


The following definitions of the corresponding 
article in the two countries, too, are well worth re- 
cording :— 

“A true-bred ee Beau has, indeed, the Powder, 
the Essences, the Tooth-pick, and the Snuff-box, and is 
as Idle; but the fault is in the Flesh, he has not the 
motion [ mobility }, and looks stiff under all this, Now 
a French Fop, like « Poet, is born so, and wou'd be known 
without cloaths ; it is his Eyes, his Nose, his Fingers, his 
Elbows, his Heels; they eo when they Walk, and 
Sing when they Speak.”—Charles Burnaby, ‘The Re- 
form’d Wife,’ 1700, p, 32. 

“ He was one of the prettiest affected gentlemen that 
France ever taught to be ridiculous in England,’’—‘ Tun- 
bridge Wells; or, a Day's Courtship,’ 1678, p. 24. 

In a letter contained in a newspaper cutting 
(neither name of paper nor writer preserved) 
“from a Gentleman at Paris to his friend in 
London, Aug. 1, 1764,” after describing the 
beauties and vices of the French capital, “ the gild- 
ing, painting, and varnish of the carriages you 
would be surprized to behold, and equally surprized 
to behold the ladies within them, no less painted 
and varnished than the coaches,” he goes on to 


say of the numerous Englishmen there, “ they 


become Petit [sic] Maitres, adopting French 
fashions, and are made dupes to those trifling 
fantastic people.” 

Cotgrave (1679) has naudin as equivalent to 
coxcomb. The word is not familiar to me, and it 
is one instance the more that dictionaries seem to 
have a knack of inserting the least familiar and 
useful words. R. H. Busx. 


Petit-maitre is said ‘‘ to be known at least as 
early as 1709.” It is, in fact, much older. During 
the wars of the French in 1649 it was applied to 
the party of Condé, “ parce qu’ils voulaient étre 
maitres de l’Etat” (‘Sidcle de Louis XIV.’). 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Cot. Mairtayp (7" §. v. 69, 278).—FERNow’s 
reply is not quite correct in one or two particulars. 
Col. Richard Maitland, the fourth son of the sixth 
Earl of Lauderdale, was nt at the capture of 
Quebec, but died at New York in 1772. He 
married, shortly before his death, a lady named 
Mary McAdam. Unless Frrnow has better 
evidence at his command than those engaged in 
the recent Lauderdale peerage case, Mary McAdam 
was not a widow at the time of her marriage, nor 
was her maiden name Ogilvie. That name was 
borne by the clergyman who performed the cere- 
mony. ms. 

Naples. 


Sr. Sopuia (7" §. iv. 328, 371, 436; v. 35, 51, 
290).—Surely the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ have 
reason to complain of the tone of the last com- 
munication of A. J. M. about St. Sophia. He 
made an unfounded statement of the discovery 
of ancient vessels and ornaments, including a cru- 
cifix (!), and “thanked Goodness” that no writer in 
your excellent columns could contradict him, for a 
friend of his had seen them. This part of the com- 
munication was unintelligible to me, and I made no 
remark upon it. His statement, involving a ques- 
tion of first-class ecclesiastical and archzological im- 
rep could not be passed over, and the inquiry 

set on foot was most kindly responded to by the 
highest authorities on the spot, English, Turkish, 
and other distinguished persons who had the best 
means of knowing. I need not say that it caused 
us much trouble and some expense ; and, after all, 
the statement turned out to be a misapprehension 
of what some friend had told A. J. M. Of Christian 
emblems, &c., still visible in Justinian’s sumptuous 
church—why he should call it a basilica is not 
apparent. Every one who knows anything of this 
beautiful building has seen the many traces of 
Christian art and signs all over it. There are 
many more than those mentioned by his second 
friend, one of the most interesting being ‘‘ the 


Greek letters, probably abbreviations,” mentioned 
by him. If they are the letters on the right hand 
soffit of the beautiful 


sculptured bronze gate, the 


(8858 4 tee 
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monogrammatic inscription (inlaid in silver) reads, 
MOI BOHOEI (xpisros poe Bon Get), 
Christ is my helper. Over the apse the mosaic of 
Christ in majesty is quite visible. All the elaborate 
capitals of the upper pillars round the gallery con- 
tain monogrammatized Christian inscriptions. In 
fact, the church has been far better used by the 
Turks than our cathedrals and churches by the 
Puritans and so-called restorers of the present day. 
The lovely little church by the Adrianople gate 
still retains all its wall paintings of the miracles 
of healing, and the mosaics in the roof as fresh 
almost as when they were done. The statement 
that St. Sophia still retains marks of its Christian 
origin would have been correct, but almost too 
well known to have claimed a part of your valuable 
space, J. 0. J. 


“ THE SCHOOLMASTER IS ABROAD ” §. 108, 
175).—Mr. Price will find the founder of the 
Royal Botanic Society was Mr. Philip Barnes, 
F.L.S., of Norwich. Having learned from an 
official of the Woods and Forests that the lease of 
Jenkins’s nursery grounds in the Inner Circle was 
about to fall in, he planned the Society, and by 
great labour accomplished the undertaking. I 
was one of his earliest supporters, and am now the 
father of the Society, as my neighbour, Mr. G. G. 
Hardingham, retired from the committee. This 
year is the jubilee year, and it is to be hoped a 
bust of Philip Barnes will be placed in the museum 
of the gardens. The first secretaries were J. de 
Carle Sowerby, the naturalist, cousin of the 
founder, and P. Edward Barnes, B.A., his son. 

Hype Crarke. 


Tae Errmotocy or tat Frencu “ Bacue” 
(7™ §. v. 185).—If Mr. Marnew had consulted 
Scheler and Littré as well as Brachet he would 
scarcely have written his note. Littré mentions 
the Icel. baugr (and says it=the O.Fr. bou), but 
he does not derive bague from it. Neither does 
he connect bague=ring, with the O.Fr. bague= 

any more than the ‘ N. E. D.’ does, s.v. 
“Bag,” though Mr. Marnew quotes it as if it 
did, What authority has he, then, for connecting 
these two , 80 very different in meaning ? 
Scheler and Littré both derive bague=ring, from 
the Lat. bacca=(1) a berry, or any round fruit ; 
and=(2) a 1 (Horace and Ovid), and a ring or 
link in a chain* (Prudentius, born 348 4.p.). See 
Forcellini, sv. Even in classical Latin the word 
was sometimes written baca, especially in the 
secondary meanings, and in Low Latin it is also 
found in the form baga, which is defined in Du- 
cange (ed. Favre) “gemmeus, aureusve ornatus, 
annulus, Gall. bague,” and is also the Prov. 


* In the first instance probably used of the pierced 
of a necklace, which are like berries, and then 
transferred to the links or rings of a chain, See For- 


form. This is, I think, conclusive. Comp. Lat. 
vacca, which has become in the Picard dialect 
vake, and in Walloon vag (Littré, s.v. “ Vache”). 


F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Farry Tate S. v. 187, 237).—In Gay's 
‘Fables,’ fable iii., ‘‘ The Mother, the Nurse, and 
the Fairy,” the couplet cited by Mr. Boucuizr is 
this :— 


Just as she spoke, a pigmy sprite 
Pops through the key-hole, swift as light. 
Frevx. Rowe. 


ComMeEncemMENT oF Year (7™ §. iv. 444; v. 
237).—R. H. H. is right, and I am glad to be 
corrected, having inadvertently written March 1 
for March 25. The latter was legally (not in 
popular usage) New Year’s Day until the Act 24 
Geo. IL, c. 23, which received the royal assent on 
May 22, 1751. Reference to my note on ‘The 
Ecclesiastical Calendar’ (7" S. i. 243) will show 
that I there refer to it as such, and point out a 
curious slip in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
where the legal reckoning is stated to have begun 
before that time on April 25. 

It may be worth while to point out that 
March 25 was the day of the vernal equinox 
when Julius Cesar made his reformation of the 
calendar in Bc. 46. As the Julian year was some- 
what longer than the true tropical year, the vernal 
equinox fell, at the date of the Nicean Council 
(4.D. 325), four days earlier than in the time of 
Cesar, i.¢., on March 21; to bring it again to that 
day, when Pope Gregory reformed the calendar 
in 1582, he suppressed ten days, and the British 
Parliament, when it adopted this reformation, 
suppressed eleven days in 1752, the day following 
Sept. 2 being reckoned as Sept. 14th. 


W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Otp Hovsr or Commons (7™ §, v. 208).—In 
the old House of Commons was it not the custom 
for the Speaker to carry off his chair at the end of 
the Parliament? I have been informed that Lord 
Brownlow has at least one of the chairs in which 
his ancestor Sir John Cust sat while presiding over 
the House. G. F. R. B, 


Brrow (7* §. v. 246).—The motto of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
** When found, make a note of,” has given rise to 
the discovery of numerous “ mares’ nests”; but I 
remember none more absurd than the proposed 
correction of the passage in ‘Childe Harold’ 
(canto iv. stanza 182), where we are told that 
washed should be substituted for wasted, as in the 
text. The poet tells us that the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, identified with the successive empires 
of which they were the seat, had, during their free- 
dom, been wasted and worn by the ocean, and 
that many a tyrant had since ravaged them, whilst 


| | | 
| 
| 
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the ocean remained unchangeable, This is surely 
plain and intelligible, but substitute “ washed,” 
and the passage becomes nonsense. The idea of 
the tyrants setting to work to wash Rome and 
Carthage is supremely funny, but many of the 
so-called emendations of the text of Shakespeare 
are equally ridiculous. J. A. Picroy. 
yknowe, Wavertree. 


Mr. Cottrnewooo Les points to an article in 
Household Words for April, 1855, and suggests 
“washed” for “wasted” in stanza 182, canto iv. 
oa Harold.’ Every one knows that the 


Thy waters wasted them when they were free 

is none of Byron’s. I venture to attribute this to 
Mr. William Gifford’s taste for improvements, and 
I hope that Mr. Buxton Forman will wipe away 
that line for ever in his forthcoming edition of the 
poems of Lord Byron. But the simple substitution 
of “ washed” for ‘* wasted” will not do. Byron 
objected to the present rendering in a letter to the 
late Mr. Marray, dated Sept. 24,1818. He wrote: 
*€ What does ‘thy waters wasted them’ mean (in 
the canto)? That is not me. Consult the MSS. 
always.” 

It would appear from a controversy in the Times, 
Jan. 15, 1873, that the words in Byron’s own hand 
stood thus :— 

Thy waters wash’d them pow’r, while they were free. 
With that rendering we may allow the line to rest 
for ever. Ricaarp Epecumse. 

83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 

M. 8, confirms the statement of Mz. 


Suettzy’s Appress To THE ON THE 
Death or THE Princess Cuartorre §. vy. 
265).—The motto “ We pity the plumage,” &c., 
was correctly attributed to T. Paine in Dowden’s 
* Life of Shelley,’ 1886, vol. ii. p. 159. 

Jutian MarsHaL.t. 


Mitron’s Fatse Quantity v. 147, 216). 
—There is an article ‘On some Faults in Milton's 
Latin Poetry,” by C. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 
Andrew’s, in vol. i. of the Classical Review, p. 46. 

Devevinens. 


Fate or Great Astatic Arcuirects (7* §. iv. 
141, 304).—I have a sketch of a tower which was 
built, I think, in Persia by thecommand of one of the 
shabs, It is called the “Tour des Cornes,” because 
the whole of the outside is decorated with the skulls 
and horns of animals. I believe the tradition con- 
cerning it was that, on its completion, the architect 
went to the king and said, ‘‘ The tower is finished ; 
there is nothing like it in the world, and I want 
only the head of a great animal to place on the 
summit as a crown to my work.” The king, being 
afraid if the architect survived that he would build 
a rival edifice for some other monarch, said, in reply, 
“That shall soon be procured ; and as you are the 


greatest beast I ever encountered, your head will 
answer the purpose admirably.” The unfortunate 
architect was at once decapitated, and his head 
placed on the summit. Is this tower still in exist- 
ence; and what were the names of the king and 
his victim ? R. Srewarr Parrerson, 


Chaplain H. M. Forces. 
Cork. 


Otp Loypon Brince (7" §. v. 148, 213).—The 
ornamental balustrade which still forms the en- 
trance to the pier at Herne Bay (not Herne) is 
said to be made of stone from London Bri 
The pier itself was made of wood. 

J. Hamitron WY tz. 

Rochdale. 


Docwra Famity (7™ S. v. 207).—The lines 
referred to are in a poem of Charles Lamb’s, en- 
titled ‘Going or Gone,’ and ran thus :-— 

And gallent Tom Dockwra, 


Of nature's finest crockery 
Now but thin air and mockery, 


Lurks by Avernus. 
Mac Roserr. 
St. Leonards, 


*Voracs To THE Moon’ (7" v. 9, 153).— 


“ Another prelate, or one who became such, Francis 
Godwin, was the author of a much more curious story, 
It is called the ‘Man in the Moon,’ and relates the 
journey of one Domingo Gonzalez to that planet...... It 
was not published till 1638. It was translated into 
French, and became the model of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
as he was of Swift. Godwin himself had no prototype, 
as far as I know, but Lucian,” &c,—Hallam’s Introd., 


chap. xxiv. sec, 60, 
J. F. Mansereu, 
Liverpool. 


Arms anp Orest (7 §. v. 147, 171).—In 
Heptonstall Church, on the roof in the north 
chapel or chancel aisle, is a hatchment, the dexter 
side of the frame sable, bearing the following 
arms: Quarterly 1 and 4, Sable, a chevron ermine 
with two couple closes or, between three swans 
argent (should be beaked and membered of the 
third, the two in chief respecting each other, as 
granted to Eastwood in 1747); 2and 3, Or, on 
a fess gules three lozenge buckles of the field 
(Shackleton). And on the roof of the south chapel 
or chancel aisle, immediately opposite, is a similar 
hatchment, but with both sides sable, bearing the 
same arms, with the following additions :—Crest : 
Over a squire’s helmet, on a wreath of the colours, 
a sinister arm gules, embowed at the elbow, cuffed 
ermine, holding a pheon shafted in bend sinister. 
Motto, “‘ Hoc tenemus”; being the crest and motto 
of Eastwood, bat differing from the one in the 
southern light over the chancel arch by having the 
pheon in bend sinister instead of dexter. 

In the west gellery on the south tower wall is a 
tablet bearing the following inscription :— 
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“Tn affectionate remembrance of William Shackleton, 
late Master of the Free Grammar School at this Place, 
where Thirty-six years of his Life were occupied in an 
able, zealous, and laborious Discharge of the Duties of 
his Profession. This Monument was erected at the Ex- 

of his Grateful Scholars, He died Nov. 16th, 1805, 
in the 61st year of his age.” 

In the ringing chamber is a representation of a 

lock face, with the following inscription on and 
underneath :— 

“Titus Bancroft, Maker.—This clock was erected 
April, 1810. Churchwardens: John Ernshaw and Wm, 
Crabtree, Heptonstall; David Morley, Errenden ; John 
Ingham and James Shackleton, Wadsworth.” 

Joun STaNSFELD, 

Leeds, 


(7 v. 206).—I have never heard the 
word cletch, but I have frequently heard in the 
South of Ireland theexpression “clutch of chickens.” 

R. Rixewoop. 

Temple, 


Cletch corresponds to the Scotch cleck, the 
terminal Southern ch taking k as its Northern 
form. Cleckin (see Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’) is 
used metaphorically in Scotland, as cletch seems to 
be in parts of England, to denote a family of 
children. I am told that in Fifeshire it is used 
also for a litter of pigs. Cleck and cletch appear to 
have a Norse origin. Perhaps the Icelandic klekia, 
to hatch, and the A.-S. cloccan, to cluck, which 
are both closely allied to cleck and cletch, are ono- 
matopoetic, and imitate the self-congratulating 
cackle of the incubating fowl. G. N. 

Glasgow. 


Once, standing at an hotel door in Market 
Harborough, the landlord near me, I inquired«as 
to the names of some passers by. He said, ‘‘ Mr. 
B—— and his family.” I said, “But these little 
ones cannot be brothers and sisters of those tall 
young ladies.” He replied, “They are a second 

,” meaning by a second wife. Iam reminded 
of a Derbyshire man who, when a widower with a 
family, married a widow also with children. They 
had another family, and I was told that when 
speaking to his wife of their children he would 
say, ‘‘ Thine and mine and arn” (ours). 


Craven. 


Bravmarcaais, ‘Le Barsrer DE Sevitur’ (7% 
8. v. 169).—Will it help the discussion to record 
that the first performance of ‘Le Barbier’ was on 
February 23, 1775, three weeks after the “ permis 
@imprimer” of the book? ‘Le Barbier’ was hissed 
on its first night. The same fate met Rossini’s 
lyrical version of it forty years after. The speedy 
reversal of the verdict was common to both. 


KILuicReEw. 
A reference to the ‘ Bibli ie des (Zavres 
de Beaumarchais,’ by Henri (Paris, 1883), 


shows us that ‘Le Barbier de Séville’ was played 
at the ThéAtre Frangais on February 23, 1775, and 
that there were three editions printed during that 
year, The first was without the “ Approbation” 
or “Permission,” pp. xx, 88; the second “avec 
approbation et permission,” pp. xxxvi, 98; and the 
third “ troisiéme edition,” pp. xlvi, 128. This book, 
however, does not givean edition of 1776, published 
by Ruault. The only one of that year that it men- 
tions was issued by Delalain, pp. 68. 

De Paven-Parye. 

University College, W.C. 


This piece was first printed in 1775, and pub- 
lished “A Paris chez Ruault, Rue de la Harpe, 
1775.” M. Henri Cordier, in his ‘ Bibliographie 
des (Euvres de Beaumarchais’ (1883), describes 
five editions under the date of 1775. My autho- 
rity for the above statement is the excellent 
‘Bibliographie des Principales Editions Originales 
d’Ecrivains Francais du XV* au XVIII® Siécle, 
par Jules Le Petit, Paris, Quantin, 1888, a work 
containing about 300 facsimiles of the titles of the 
books described therein. Indeed, it is a magnificent 
example of French bibliography, and makes one 
desire a similar work on English literature. 

Joun Crare Hupsoy, 

Thornton, Horncastle, 


*Memorr or Ferrar,’ 1829 (7" 8. 
v. 189).—A friendly correspondent has privately 
answered my query as to the author of this anony- 
mous work. He tells me that he was the Rev. 
T. M. Macdonogh, then of St. Aryan’s, near Chep- 
stow. A second edition, dedicated to the Hon. 
Granville Dudley Ryder, was published in 1837, 
in which the author says :— 

“ The first edition was published anonymously. To the 
second I affix my name: T. M. Macdonogh, Bovingdon 
Vicarage, June, 1837.” 

It was published in London by James Nisbet & 
Co., Berners Street. The title-page has a few 
slight variations from that of the first edition, and 
the volume is in 220 (instead of 248) pages, the 
appendix of the first edition being worked up into 
the narrative of the second edition. 

Cornpert 


Some time ago I picked up a copy of the above, 
on the title-page of which was written in pencil, 
** By the Rev. William Jones, curate of St. Arran’s, 
Chepstow, who died about 1846.” I have since 
found out that this is incorrect. A second edition 
of this book was published in 1837 by James 
Nisbet & Co., Berners Street, London, edited, with 
additions, by the Rev. T. M. Macdonogh, vicar of 
Bovingdon. The dedication of the second edition 
is as follows :— 


“To the Honorable Granville Dudley Ryder. The 


first edition of this little volume was dedicated to m 
mother. It was a surprise to her. The second edition 
dedicate to you, to whom also it will be a sur- 


venture to 


ELLCEE, 
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prise. eH | pardon the liberty, and accept the poor 
offering as it is meant. The first edition was ublished 
anonymously, To the second I affix my name use I 
care not how publicly I acknowledge myself 
“Your grateful and affectionate servant, 
“T. M. Macponoen, 


“ Bovingdon Vicarage, June, 1837.” 
W. A. Ferrar. 
Osborne Park, Belfast. 


Would Cornserr Bepe or any of your readers 
kindly say whether the ‘ Life of N. Ferrar,’ by Dr. 
Peckham or by John Ferrar, is in print, and where 
it could be bought ? Ros Roy. 


Te sacutant” S. v. 248).— 
Suetonius, in his ‘Life of Claudius Ceesar,’ chap. 
xxi, writing of a gladitorial sea fight on the Fucine 
Lake, represents the combatants as approaching 
the Emperor, and addressing him, “ 
morituri te salutant.” The Emperor replied, “ Avete 
vos,” at which the gladiators imagined that they 
were to be let off the contest ; but were deceived, 
for Claudius urged and compelled them to fight. 

Juiivs STEGGALL. 


“ Ave Imperator, morituri te salutant” occurs 
in Suetonius, ‘ Tib. Claud. Cesar,’ chap. xxi. 
Ep. ManrsHAtt. 


Dawiet Quare (7 S, v. 288).—A Quaker, and 
resident in London. On April 3, 1671, he was 
admitted a brother of the Clockmakers’ Company ; 
was chosen on the Court of Assistants in 1697; 
served the office of Warden 1705-1707; chosen 
Master September 29,1708. In 1676 he invented 
the repeating movement in watches by which they 
were made to strike at pleasure, one of which was 
purchased by William III. In the bedroom of 
that king at Hampton Court Palace there is a clock 
of Quare’s make, which goes twelve months with- 
out requiring winding up. In 1695 he obtained a 
patent for a portable weather-glass. He was in- 
terred in the Quakers’ burying-ground at Bunbill 
Fields on March 30, 1724, when most of the watch- 
makers in London were present. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This celebrated Quaker watch and “great clock” 


and the boys are bobbish”; the last cited word 
being, as I suppose, the concrete term of the ab- 
stract one bobbery, and meaning, in all probability, 
quite hearty under existing circumstances. Logicians 
tell ua that the concrete is prior to the abstract in 
point of time. Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

In Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ we have both bobbery 
and bobberous, and bobawnce is a very old word. 
Here is an instance from a book first printed to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century :— 

“And she wolde in rogacyon tyme folowe the pro- 
cessyon bare fote/ and without lynen smocke/ and at the 
prechynge she wolde sytte amonge the poore om she 
wolde not araye her with precious stones as other the 
daye of the puryfycacyon of oure lady ne were ryche 
vesture of gold/ but after the ensample of y* blessed 
vyrgyn Marye she bare her sone in her armes and a 
lambe & a candell/ and offred it vp humbly/ and by that 
she shewed that the pe and bobaunce of the worlde 
sholde be eschewed.”—‘ Golden Legend,’ W. de Worde, 
1511, “ Lyfe of Saynt Elyzabetb.” RR 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Transtations or Novets S. v. 207).—I 

a copy of the ‘Siege of Rochelle’ in the 
original. If your correspondent would care to 
borrow it I shall be glad to lend it him if he will 
forward his address. E. M. Burrow. 
Shadwell Lodge, Carlisle. 


(1) The ‘Siege of Rochelle’ was translated by 
R. ©. Dallas, don, 1808, 12mo. It was also 
translated by S. W. Webb. (2) ‘Queen’s Lieges,’ 
a novel, 4 vols. post 8vo., was published by Newby, 
according to the ‘ London Catalogue.’ 
G. F. R. B. 


or Kent (7" 5S. v. 148, 212)—Hat off, 
and with all due deference to so correct a writer as 
HERMENTRUDE, Salcote was consecrated Bisho of 
Bangor April 19, 1534. If he were bishop 

when he wrote the letter of November 16, it could 
only have been written in 1533, and therefore the 
date given for Elizabeth Barton’s death (April 20, 
1534) is not inaccurate. In the long note to Rapin 


maker was admitted a member of the Clockmakers’ | ye@r 


Company in 1670 ; a brother, etat. ninety-two, in 
1724; and was buried at Bunhill Fields, in the 
Quakers’ burying-ground, March 30, 1724. * Curio- 
sities of Clocks and Watches,’ by E. J. Wood, was 
published by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street, 


8vo., 1866. I bought a copy, two or three years 
ago, for 5s. 6d. Jet 


Bossery (7" 8. v. 205, 271).—In ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ published originally in 1840, the erudite 
Mr. Squeers, when on a visit to London, informs 
us, in rd to the home department at mp 


14N MARSHALL. 


This “ November the last year” (1533) agrees per- 
fectly with the bishop elect’s letter, which must have 
been written after the Star Chamber confession, 
and whilst the nun was in the Tower. 
H. 
$4, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The exact reference, kindly sent to me by Dr. 


Hall, “that the pigs are well, the cows are 


| Coteriper on Worps (7 S. iv. 429 ; v. 255). 


Fo 


=P 


ESE 


| 
(vol. i. p. 801) — 
“The that in November the last 
the Maid and her Complices should be brought into 
Star-Chamber, where......they confessed the whole 
cheat......Then they were carried to the Tower, where 
they Jay till the Session of Parliament {Parliament met 
Jan. 15, 1534]. The matter being brought before the a 
House, the Nun, &c...... were attainted of High-Treason.” 
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Cuarnock, is, ‘Aids to Reflection,’ Aphorism xii, 
note, G 


Miscellaneous. 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

By Gabriel Compayré, Trans- 
Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Mr, Payye bas done a 
Compayré’s ‘ History of 
too short for so great 
justice is done to the 
doubt obscurantism prevailed 


a subject. We do not think 
Christian teaching. No 
, and rash statements 
culled in plenty from the Latin and Greek 
ondemning heathen culture, The other side 
of the picture, however, ought to be breught out 
more clearly than it 
century we are told that there was more than 
bishop who did not know his 
that the clergy under their c 
Men were often made bishops 


letters, it Sones follow 
harge were equally ignorant, 
not they were well 
post, but on account of their soldierlike 
ties, or as a provision for scions of a 
such things could occur isa proof that 
of the Church neglected or were unable to ch 
grave abuse, but cannot be h 
of the time was abnormall 


eld to prove that the ignorance 
y dense. In our own land we 
example of this. Louis de Bellemonte, one 
ishops of Durham, was a man remarkable 
ce. He was a son of a 
promoted to what was an important 
a religious office on account of his rank. 

many of the clergy he ruled were men o 
M. Compayré tell us, 
for his statement, that in 129], 


but he gives no reference 
“ of all the monks in the 
, there was not one who could read 
t this statement without 
as not our author been 
assertion that was intended to cover the 
¢ monks could read, how 
h carried on? We fear 
8 entered on his task with a conviction 
© Middle Ages were far more ignorant 
istory warrants us in believing them to 
he other hand, he does more than justice 
men of the French Revolution. It is so 
to represent them to 
t it is well we should 
carry out their ideals, 
popular instruction were 


nly? If none of th 
were the services of the Churc 
that the author ha 
that the men of th 


have been mere destructionists, t 

be shown that, however unable to 
the plans they entertained as to 
in many points excellent, 
The Cownting-Out Rh of Children: their 
istribution, By Henry 


us a collection of the rhymes used 
on a principle of elimination, 
© against many, shall be left 
pposed to involve some dis- 


which, in a game of on 


which all their 
very numerous, an to all quarters of 
the world, No fewer than 877 r —~ : 
Bolton's volume. 


Of these more than half Say nia 


and more than a quarter German. Am the dialects, 
however, which sup ly specimens are Peno| t, Hawaii, 


and language of a sorcerer of a dark e, Or are even 
going through processes which were opted by the 
ancient Briton to determine which among captives 
should be sacrificed to an idol, Much matter of inci- 
dental interest is found in the volume, including an ex- 
ure of the whimsical ‘ Essay on the Archwology of our 
opular Phrases,’ &c., of John Bellenden Ker, which has 
more than once been noticed in ‘N. & Q.’ The subject 
generally is, however, such as to commend Mr. Bolton’s 
work to a large section ofjour readers, It isa valuable 
and, in the main, a scholarly work, A careless slip on 
p. 9, however, places Bulgaria and Greece in Asia, 


Johannes Brahms: a Bi phical Sketch. By Dr. Her- 
mann Deiters. Translated, with Additions, by Rosa 
Newmarch, Edited, with a Preface, by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Tus is a somewhat bald and dull account of the great 
musical composer, and will be of but little interest to any 
outside the innermost circle of his admirers. To out- 
siders the most important thing in it is a list of Brahme’s 
published works down to May, 1887, a list which seems 
accurate and will be of great use; but the book is much 
too technical ever to obtain any hold over the ordinary 
run of merely musical people ; and if it be true, as we are 
told, that biographies are the books that now are the 
most asked for at the circulating libraries, surely they 
must be more calculated to interest and amuse than 
this somewhat dull book ; but for any one who wishes 
to really understand the musical life of Brahms no 
book could be better. But why need such an exceedingly 
hard and unpleasing portrait have been engraved ? 


Notes on the Li Charters, By Sir James A. Picton, 
(Liverpool, Brakell.) 

THovGH Liverpool has arisen to its present high estate in 
quite modern times, it has a long pry 3 Its first charter 
was granted by King Jobn in 1207 at inchester. It ig 
very short, only granting to the “ villa” the liberties 
and free customs which were already possessed by a free 
borough on the sea, What these franchises were might 
well be a subject of controversy, Henry III. confirmed 
this charter at greater length at Marlborough in 1229. 
A gild merchant and a hanse are now mentioned. The 
latest charter in the municipal archives is that of 1880, 
wherein our present Queen confers on the “‘ villa” the 
title of city. Sir James Picton has done a good work in 
bringing all these documents together in one pamphlet, 
The history of local franchises is attracting much atten- 
tion. It is very useful to have all the charters of one 
place in a handy form for consultation, 


In Praise of Ale; or, Songs, Ballads, Epigrams, and 
Anecdotes relating to Beer, Malt, and Hops, &c. Col- 
lected and Arranged by W. T. Marchant. (Redway.) 
Mx. Marcuanr is a staunch believer in the merits of 
good ale. In the course of his reading he has selected 


materials he has set in a framework of gossiping disser- 
tation, Against scholarly works in the same line he 
scarcely pits his volume. His aim is pularity, and this 
ever, for @ little more accuracy, Mr. beworth, “the 
learned and accomplished,” as Mr, Marchant justly styles 


ae, It is curious to see these quaint, and often nonsensical 
rhymes associated with various forms of divination and 
the like, and to learn that European and American 
children, in the talismanic words of their games, are 
l 
y 
convent of Sa 
and 
very concilusi 
misled by at 
A | 
Ss and stupid tha 
of have been. On 
st to the ideas of 
id much the cus 
16 
Dy 
in 
Antions 
Carrington 
} 
ole THANKS in part to the influence and teaching of‘ N. & Q.,’ 
re the lesson has been learnt that no branch of folk-lore is 
net #0 obscure or insignificant as to be unworthy of attention, 
he It is difficult to say what information, philological, his- 
a. torical, political, may not find illustration in the speech 
ar- or the games of childhood on in 
we ant gy may 
| alwa De read W 4 ~ ‘ 
Dr. | 
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him, will probably be as surprised as we are at learning 
that he has edited the “ Bagshaw "’ collection of ballads, 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, rather than Drummond of 
Hawthornden, is supposed to have known a man who 
“ believed that if a man wore permitted to make all the 
ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a 
nation.” Much curious information is supplied in the 
various chapters on carols and wassail songs, church ales 
and observances, Whitsun ales, harvest songs, drinking 
clubs and customs, and other similar matters. Very 
graciously, Mr. Marchant owns his indebtedness to 
*N. & Q.,’ to which he is in course of communicating the 
toasts and sentiments which he collected in the course of 
compiling his volume. At snug country inns at which the 
traveller may be called upon to stop there should be, in 
case of a rainy hour in the day, or an empty smoke-room 
at night, a copy of a book which sings so loudly the 
praises of mine host and hia wares, 


The + of Benvenuto Cellini. Newly Translated 
Cnt nglish by John Addington Symonds, 2 vols. 
immo.) 
So conspicuous success attended the issue of Mr. 
Symonds’s admirably scholarly translation of ‘Ben- 
venuto Cellini’ that the publisher is well advised in 
issuing a second edition, Though short of the illustra- 
tions, which constituted a valuable feature in the first 
edition, the two volumes now published are handsome 
and well printed, and will serve to popularize a work of 
remarkable merit, 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Vol. XXIII. 
Edited by W. S. Church, M.D. and W, J. Walsham, 
F.R.C.8. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tas volume of ‘St, Bartholomew's Hospital Reports’ 
for the year 1887 opens with a‘ Memoir of Sir George 
Burrows, Bart., M.D., F.R.S.,’ late consulting physician to 
the hospital, by Sir James Paget, written in that facile 
and sympathetic manner of which he is a master. It 
is followed by a peper entitled ‘Note Harveianz,’ by 
William Munk, M.D., F.S.A., in which many facts 
concerning Harvey and his family are brought to light 
that cannot fail to interest those whose curiosity con- 
cerning the discoverer of the circulation of the blood has 
been aroused by the ‘Records of Dr. Harvey’ in the 
preceding volume of the Hospital Reporte. Of the 
medical and surgical papers many are of intrinsic value, 
especially those in which the cases treated within the 
hospital are commented upon, and the lessons to be 
learned are detailed. 

Holy Cross, Shrewsbury: Shrewsbury Abbey, with ori- 

plates and other illustrations, has been from 
ddowes's Journal office. 

A Key to the Volapiik Grammar, by Alfred Kirchhoff, 
Professor of Geography at the University of Halle, has 
been issued by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Mr, Qvaniron has published a second issue 
of the Miscellaneous and Musical Library of Mr. 
Wm. Chappell. Mr, Quaritch’s catalogues are biblio- 
graphical treasures, and are to be preserved as such. 

+ Tus Selborne Magazine, the objects of which have 

our warmest support, is now issued by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


A worp of praise is deserved by the Marlborough 
pamphlet cases, which are issued in ten sizes, at prices 
ing from one to three shillings. They are very con- 
venient, and are book-like in appearance. 
Max, Extior Stock will shortly issue in this country, 
by arrangement with the American qneee, Whit- 
more’s Ancestral Tablets for Recording Pedigrees. 


Messrs, Hennincer Faxres, of Heilbronn, are about 
to issue a fourth volume of Kpurrddia, as they some- 
what ae entitle a series intended to supply a 
very limited public of scholars with folk-lore of various 
countries unsuited to general pe: 

We are requested by the secretary to state that the 
Stuart Exhibition will open Jan. 1, 1889. 

In his report, as Foreign Secre of the Royal 
Society of Literature, presented wy & Ann: 
Meeting, Wednesday last, Mr. C, H. E. Carmichael, M.A., 
dealt with a variety of valuable works which have 
reached the Society during the past year from the Fin- 
nish Society of Literature and the University of Giessen, 
and from Portugal, Denmark, Italy, and other countries, 
He also gave some account of the Vondel tercente 
in Belgium, Germany, and Holland, of the Breydel and 
Coninck ation at Bruges, the Madrid Congress 
of the International Literary and Artistic Association, 
and other matters of interest in connexion with foreign 
literature. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature hed the — ——_ address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Sweet day, so soft, &c. 
* The Sabbath,’ by George Herbert. 

Oh that my name were numbered among theirs, &c, 
The lines are quite familiar, but we must leave to a 
correspondent to indicate their source. 

Upon a day came sorrow unto us 
we know not. 

Wattace L. Crowpy (“ Cribbage ”).—The old name 
of cribbage was “noddy.” “ Noddy,” being the name 
for the knave, has been contracted into “nob.” As 
nob’ =head, the antagonism of “heels” is obvious, 
How these words, and “ go,” crept into the language we 
must leave others to explain, See 3" 8. v, 358, 

H. A, W.—(“ Library Catalogue”) Information is 
to be derived from the Library Association, the secretary 
of which is Mr. H. R. Tedder, Atheneum Club, 8.W. 
Bailey's ‘ Dictionary The best edition of is 
supposed to be that by Nicol Scott, 1764, folio. 

E, A. H. is anxious to know if Adeline Sargeant is 
areal name or a pseudonym, when she began to write, 
and if she has been in Australia, 

R, E. N. (“ Booksellers’ Signs,” 8, 167),—Your 
obliging communication has been forwarded to Mn 

AGE. 

Eanatum.—P. 307, col. 2, 1. 7 from bottom, for 
“ Lingoniers” read Ligoniers. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


. Sued 
| 


Be BES 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 
Adapted for Schools and Private Twition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


SOHICHTEN. With N for © 
Vocabulary. Twenty-sixth Edition. ismo. cloth, 


2, GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in I With 
teal Introduction, Notes, 

2mo. cloth, as. éd. 
3. SYBEL’S PRINZ ~- VON SAVOYEN. 
ith Notes, and Index. New Edition. 

19mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Buehheim's | the historical and geographical in- 


(IL) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 


Part 1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. % DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. DER With Notes and Vocabulary. Tenth 
Edition. 19mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Part Il. —Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
3 Lint UND PHLBGMA, With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
bdition. 0, cloth, 

"peut. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s, 6d. 


Part IIlI.—Contents: DER AGENT. In Acts. By 
With N Second Edition. izmo. cloth, 


(IIL) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth 


Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 
BILDER. Abridged from his‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), and 
*Ansichten der Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 

“ Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books....The 

Rotes and scientific glossary are written lucidity. 

“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
and i img reading-book for the middle or higher 
forms.”— Academy. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. eloth 2%. 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 
German, with English Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, cloth, 84. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


Siements of Grammar, by L. 


and and x White. 
Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


aceording to Becker's Views. With 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 


TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
1%mo. 48. 


or ¥ are from 
1gmo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition. 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 30. 
Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 64, 
LETTERS and CONVERSATION S, for the 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice of Translating 
from English into NEVEU 
to the same, 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE ‘to the STUDY of 


the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. A. BLAGGI, late Professor 
to in Queen's Coll 


New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 1tmo. cloth, 5s. 
BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 


tracts from Tegitan the Thirteenth Century to 
Sentences, 


the Present Time). Preceded by a Selection of 
with Notes for Beginners. 
Twelfth Edition, 19mo. cloth, 3s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 


GALLENGA, late Italian Professor at 
King’s College, London.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, }¢. 


Price 5¢. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI I ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from M Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present 
With fr aad Biographical Notices by LUUISA A. MERIVALE. 


Thee pee rove, too, that authoress possesses not an accurate 
acq 4." ‘the | Ttalian, language, but critical powers of me 


Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction (om the Greek Metres, &c. 
amination, by CHARLES BADHAM, 


Price 34. 64. 8vo. cloth, 
The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 
408. ited from the Text of Dindorf, with English Notes, by 


the Rev. ey 8. WATSON, M.A. 
Eleventh Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. LHNE. 
Crown 8vo. 78, 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
Prose, with Notes and Preliminary Disertation, by 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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